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“BALTIC’S. TALE OF ANCIENT GLORY 


By E. R. YARHAM 


N’ HE ‘HISTORIC ISLAND OF GOTLAND, lying midway between Sweden 

and Latvia, and whose rugged shores are beaten by the cool waters 

of the Baltic, -stands an ancient seaport encircled by massive walls 
now ivy-clad and mellow with age, its houses clustering above and below 
‘the cliff in picturesque medley. Ignored by modern dictators of politics and 
trade, and lialf-forgotten by the world, this venerable city of Visby leads a 
leisured life as if dreaming of its past glories. Today it is aptly called ‘the 
lown.‘of Ruins’ and ‘Roses... Yet it once stood at the crossroads of the 
“world’s commerce; merchant ‘princes thronged its busy streets; and _ its 
intrepid mariners roamed the seas-of the vorld, dropped anchor by London 
Bridge, penetrated the vastnesses of Russia’s huge forests, and sailed the 
lengths of her mighty tivers. - PIN 
' They oathered in the riches of Arabia, and wrung the secrets of the Orient 
‘from its traders, returning home with precious wares and gold and silve1 
to add to thie. unrivalled Commercial supremacy of their island home. So 
"legendary was their wealth that an old ballad declared: 


The Gotlanders. weigh gold with twenty-pound weights, 
‘And play with the rarest gems; 

The pigs eat, out of silver troughs, 

And the women spin-with volden distafts. 


Now, only the lingering splendor of its merchants’ homes, the charm of 
its. decayed churches, and the mighty walls which still dominate the surround- 
ing country and shut in the now shrunken city, bear witness to its former 
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Paul Qvistrom 


“The Porch”, a strange rock jormation at Lergruv on the island of Gotland. . 


wealth. Yet it is beautiful.ever in decline, and few cities can compare with 
it in picturesque loveliness. oo , 

Fhe story of this venerable city goes eek for centuries hébere the days 
of its rise to commercial greatness in the Middle \ees. Two thousands ° years 
before the Christian era a town stood on its site. It w as a place of religious 
sacrifice for the heathen tribes living there, and even in times, so remote 
as the Stone Age, the island of Gotl: ind, was a notable trading center. .Legend-: 
relates that the discoverer and first’ settler of the island of Gotland, Was a 
man named Thijelvar. The story in the saga runs that the island was-sub 
merged by the waters of the Baltic in the daytime, and rose: to the .surface 
at night. But Thjelvar was undaunted by suc ha peculiar characteristic, and.. 
exterminated the trolls and evil spirits t that infested it with fire, thus freeinig 
it from the thrall of the waters. ; ae 

Later in the history of the island, the saga says, ‘When the Gothianders 
{the men of Gotland] were heathen,.they sailed with cargoes to every land, 
both Christian and heathen. Then.saw, the merchants Christian ways in“ 





Swedish National Travel Office 


'. A view of Visby. 


‘Christian lands, some of them being baptized and even bringing priests back 
' with them to Gothland. ‘ Bothair.of Akeback built a church on the place 
now. called Kiilstade. But as the people of the island would not suffer the 


church. but set fire to it and burned_-it, he, built yet another with feasts and 
sacrifices at Vi, which when the people also tried to burn, he climbed upon 
_and said: ‘If ye will burn the church, then shall ye burn.me also.’ This the 
people would not do, is Bothair had as wife the daughter of Likkair Sniille, 
who was their ruler at that time, and Likkair-enjoined them not to do this 
- deed. Whereupon the church was: left to stand unburned: It was built in 
the name of All Saints on the place that is now called Peter’s Church, and 
was the first.church:im*Gothland which was, left to stand.” (Sweden by 
- Dudley Heathcote.). ; se : : 

The far roamings of thesé early people, sometimes it must be confessed 
as marauders rather -than honest traders, are evidenced bythe thousands 
of coins from many ‘lands, including Arabia, Greece, Italy, and England, 
whic h have been unearthed on the island ‘among other articles, including 
.a Chinese cup and a shell from the Indian Ocean. The prosperity of Visby 
lasted from the eleventh‘to the fourteenth century, but it was not until the 


“twelfth century that the.city became prominent in the commerce of Europe. 
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By the end of the next hundred years, 
ve) pronounc ed had its - supremacy 
become that.its famous “Sea- Laws,” 
drawn up about 1240, governed the 
mariners of the North Sea-and the 
Baltic. Remarkable ev idence of the 
-commercial prestige of its merchants 
is seen in-our own word for British 
currency, “sterling.” “The men, of 
Visby were known as f astérlings, on 
Osterlings, and the. word sterling is 
said to be a corruption of | these 
words,. although some philologists 
deny this as its origin. 
Che island thus became the cam- 
mercial center for Sweden, Denmark, 
American Swedish News Exchange (Germany, and_ Eastern Europe, with 
The Movthera Gate in Visbvs cite well connections.extending much further 
in every, direction. Visby,. as the 
island's main town, gradually drew to 
itself the trade which had been formerly ‘scattered among the other settlé 
‘ments of the island, and its growth was rapid. Its sons became wealthy, and 
merchants ffom afar, and pattictlarly ‘from Germany, came- and settled 
there, hoping.to prosper. The city became one of the chief centers of the 
operations of the all-powerful Hanseatic League, ‘and soon it. was‘ spoken’ 
of as the richest town in Scandinavia. Ships from -many lands dropped 
anchor in its harbor. It was this -flourishing condition: of its’ commerce 
which gave rise tq the imperative call for some universally. recognized’ code 
of usages, and led to the drawing ‘up of the “Sea I aw which the mefchants_ 
. and seamen have. made at‘Visby,” and which bec ame the ruling code of, 
northern waters. The mariners and: merchants of Visby were well known 
in’ England, for the old, steel-yard near Blackfriars Bridge crossing the- 
Thames, was tlie place “where they stored their iron merchandise. -For- 
centuries the guildhall of. the Hanseatic League stood in Cannon Street. . 
Thus the trade of Northern Europe oradually passed into jts hands, and 
Visby was without a rival. ; 
Wealth brought its penalties, for cov etous‘eyes W ere .< ast upon the thriving 
city, and to protect it, the massive walls, most .of which can be still seen,-were 
erected. They were. built towards the end of the thirteenth .century, and 
replaced much earlier fortifications. For two and a half miles these imprés 
sive defenses, now toned with age, but then stark and bare, crowned’ with > 
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American Swedish News Exchange 


A market place in Visby, with the ruins of St. Catherine’s Church. 


; stalwart’ towers rising to a height of from sixty to seventy feet, extended 
their battlkemented summits around the city with its stately merchants’ 
houses and more than a dozen churches upon which much love and un- 
bounded wealth had been lavished. It is littke wonder that during the 
‘later Middle Ages, Gotland with its precious prizes became the objective 
"of pirates and foreign invaders. Unrebuffed by the huge walls, which, built 
‘on.the solid rock, had converted the city into one of the most impregnable 
fortresses of ‘medieval Europe, they thought only of the wealth of its 
merchant princes, and by ceaseless raid and foray attempted to cause its 
downfall. 3 

Yet the first disturbances that led to the earliest signs of disintegration, 
were internal, and brought about by the quarrels between the citizens of 
the town‘and the people of the island as to the right of Visby to claim the 


entire.:commerce of Gotland. About 1280, the Swedish king, Magnus 
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£:° 7, 


The Valdemar Cross ‘marking the battle field.of Vish) 
reads: “Anno.Domini MCCCLAI feria III, post 


in manibus Danorum ceciderunt Gutenses, hic 
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Part of the centuries-old city wall of Visby. 


Ladulas, levied taxes as a punishment for these disturbances. In this civil 
strife foreign adventurers were only too willing to participate. Wars 
‘with the mainland countries followed; crippling taxes were piled upon the 
city: by conquéring monarchs; and to add further woe, there came terrible 
pestilences which decimated both people and cattle. 

Finally in 1361, Valdemar Atterdag, King of Denmark, determined to 
ravage the city. He laid waste the island and took Visby. Legend says that 
the daughter of the burgomaster fell in love with the invader, and delivered 

-up to him the keys of the town; but another story runs that the merchants 
and soldiers themselves admitted Valdemar, hoping thereby to claim his 
_clemency and protection, and once mere gain undisputed control over the 
tradé of the island. .Fhe Dane proved inveterate, for he compelled the 

; vanquished burgliers to ‘buy.him off with three ,hogsheads filled with ‘gold 
and precious stones. Only: by this huge ‘sum was Visby saved from being 
razed’ to the ground. , i" : 

Retribution followed swiftly upon the conquering Dane. In the church 
of St, Nicholas at :Visby ‘are two rose. windows, each of which, the legend 


_runs, contained, a glorious carbuncle, so brilliant.that they acted as guides 
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to the seamen steering their barques into the harbor at might.. These formed 
part of the booty of the Danish king, but at the islet of Stora Karlsé, just 
off the coast of Gotland, he encountered a terrific storm which wrecked his 
navy with the loss of nearly all hands, while he himself barely escaped, 
with his life. Fishermen declare that even today -when the sea is calm; the 
precious carbuncles can be seen glowing on the ocean bed. ' ‘< 
From the day when Valdemar, sailed away in proud insolence, Visby - 
declined, although jhe had not entirely broken its’ power. Events of far 
more world-wide importance underminéd its supremacy. The discovery of 
new trading routes to the East,’and_ the rise of upstart‘competitors facing 
the more central North Sea, left fhe city in a backwater: Gotland became 
a happy hunting ground for pirates and foreign invaders, who spread terrot 
over the island, and Sea Rovers used it as a base from which to conduct their 
forays. Even a former king of all the Scandinavian countries, Erik of Pome- 
rania, after his deposition became a pirate and. made Gotland. liis ‘base of 
operations. Wars between Sweden and Denmark added +o its misery, ‘for | . 
it was the objective of both countries to command it. Finally came -the 
Reformation during which her chuiches were sacked, and their ‘treasures . 
stolen, so that they were left to fall into ruin, sad memorials of a vanished. - 
glory. ae! e 
There still remain many evidences of the city’s stormy past, apart: from 
the more pleasant survivals in the gabled, houses of its one-time prosperous’ 
merchants. Some years ago, just outside the walls were recovered grim 
reminders of Visby’s fall, for hundreds of skeletons of the gallant burghers 
and peasants who fell in the fierce encounters with invading bands, were 
unearthed. . : te 
Ten thousand feet of the old wall still dominate the surrounding country, 
and enclose the old city itself. Of the great -towers- which once lined the 
walls, thirty-seven still stand. Many tales still linger of the thrilling incidents 
that have taken plac e around these. massive defenses. That of the S0-¢ alled 
Maiden’s Tower is the most tragic. It is said. to ‘have been‘ built for the 
Visby maiden who stole the keys of the city from her father, the burgorhaster, 
in order to deliver them to Valdemar. ‘In. this, grim tower, so the legend 
runs, the wretched girl was bricked up alive; as punishthent for her treachery. 
Its ruins and its roses,-its tale of ancient glory, and the way of lifé of the 
people living there today, all combine to make the city.of Visby a plac e 
of exceptional interest, not only for the historian and for the tourist but also 
for those who seek beauty and romanée in out-of-the-way places. . 


E. R. Yarham is a British author who has contributed several 
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DENMARK’S ECONOMY AT: THE CROSSROADS 


By GUNNAR LEISTIKOW 


OR ABOL T A. YEAR AND A HALE Denmark has been the scene of a great 

debate, in which the major part of the population has taken part. In 

fact,.it is the most vital inquiry since thé discussion in 1948-49 about 
whether Denmark should join NATO. This time, however, Denmark’s eco- 
nomic future rather thar het security is at issue. The question is: which of 
the various schemes offered for supranation: al unity in the E urope of tomor- 
- TOW should Denmark settie for? BY 

The-threé suggested projects are the following: ; 

1. The’ six-tiation “Common Market” of France, Italy, Western Germany, 
Belgium; the Netherlands,’ and Luxembourg which came into existence on 

January 1,19 58; 

-2. The so-called Free Tr: ide ‘Area comprising the seventeen members of 
the Ore: nization for I urope: an Economic Cooperation (OQEEC), which is still 
‘ina V; ague sti 12€ of negoti: ition; . 

3. The plan for a Nordic Basieiads Union composed of Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden and Finl: ind, and possibly Ice : ind. } ; 

Since terms like. “customs union,” “common ‘market,’ ’ and “free trade 
‘area” are sometimes ; used ‘at raridom, it may be. appropriate to explain what 
- exactly these phrases stand for in this case. ; 

A “free trade area” is a Ccombini ition of sovereign states that have agreed to 
a abolish customs, quota systems, and other trade re strictions between them, 
but which retain their. tariffs and quotas tow rd all non-members.- 

- A “custams union’ ; $62 closer form of integ1 ation in which the customs 
systems of the member states are abolished and replaced by a common system 
with a unified tariff for. the whole union.. Often, although not in all cases 
union authorities are created to administer the union, like the so-called 
customs parliament of the German Customs Union - 1819-71. In this, as in 
many other cases, the ‘customs union Wi is but the first step to a future fedet al 
union.. 

hy common market” is'a customs anion plus. When sever: sal independent 
countries:join ina customs union, this ts usually but one indication of-then 
desire to gain economic strength through unification in general. Such nations 
may also be prepared to strengthen their unity through additional efforts, 
by ‘creating a, common jabon and, capital market, by joining ina monetary 
union, etc. ‘They may even go as far as-to merge part of their sovereignty by 
creating nnion authorities with far-reaching" powers. 


This is what the six Western F uropean nations have done. The Rome 
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treaty that established the Common Market provided for free movement of 
labor and capital among member nations and for equalizing labor laws and 
social conditions. It also created organs with legislative and executive powers 
within the scope of the new set-up. A’ simultaneously signed treaty estab- 
lished a common atomic energy agency with provisions for common exploita- 
tion of atomic energy along lines similar to those of the Ceal and Steel Com. 
munity that the same six nations created a number of years ago. 

In other words, a customs union is a Closer kind of free trade area, and. a 
common market is more intimate type of customs union. 

However, the nomenclature alone does not give’ a precise idea of the 
degree of unity. If a Nordic Customs Union. materializes: along: the _lines 
elaborated by a special committee, it will iri many w: 1ys mean an even closer 
tie among the Scandinavian nations ‘than the Common Market has created 
for the six Western European nations. Much of what the Rome treaties pre- 
pare to establish over a long transition period, such, as a common labor 
market and standardization of labor and social legislation, .is already living 
reality of today in Scandinavia, in, cértain respec ts to an even higher degree. 
A Nordic Customs Union over and above the ijegal‘integration’ of today 
would therefore in reality constitute a very close common market. 

For the purpose of this article we will. adhere to the most commonly used 
designations. When we talk about the Free Ti ade Area, we'mean the 
arrangement now being negotiated among: the seventeen nations; the Cor- 
mon Market means only the set-up of the six Western European countries; 
the denomination of Customs Union is reserved for the plan considered 
by the Nordic states. 


II. 


The Customs Union is the oldest of the three projects. As early.as 1948, 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden set up a joint committee with the 
task of investigating que stions of, common interest for post-war reconstruc- 
tion in Scandinavia. One of the tasks of this committee was to look into 
the possibilities for establishing a Nordic customs union. Later Finland 
also participated in the deliberations, after the Soviets decided not to invoke. 
a clause in the Peace Treaty which forbade Finland to enter any -‘anti- 
Soviet” coalitions. ‘ ce - 

The idea as such was anything but new: More than a hundred year's 
earlier, in 1845, a Dane, V. Rothe, had suggesied that Denmark; Norway, and 
Sweden follow the successful example of many German st: ites and establish 
a customs union. Although the suggestion was prottered . during the heyday 
of “Scandinavianism” , it did not catch on. During later decades of the 
nineteenth century the customs union idea was discussed at various times 
with the same negative’ result, usually by economists on,’a vo academic 
level rather than by politicians and manuf: acturers. 
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The reason for this’ was + dow n-to-earth practic alities. During the century 
of the. industrial’ revolution; the economies of .the Scandinavian nations 
developed in centrifugal. directions. Only Sweden attained a fairly well- 
balanced structure, largely due to her, rich deposits of high-grade iron ore 
and other minerals which encouraged industrial development. Denmark 
concentrated on developing those farm‘ exports-to England and Germany 
which became the very foundation of her wealth, while Norway's merchant 
marine became one of the world’s largest and the main asset in the Nor- 
wegian national budget. Inter-Scandinavian trade remained rather negli- 
gible, and many Scandinavian producers competed with those of the sister 
countries in fGreign markets. In other words, there were more powertul 
factors that separated rather than ‘united the economies of the otherwise 
so. Closely related” nations. Fo many, a customs union seemed even more of 
-a threat thi in an inducement. Many small Norwegian manufacturers feared 
competition by the larger ahd wealthier Swedish industries, and Danish 
farmers were reluctant to ‘help their Swedish colleagues reach a competing 
level in foreign ‘markets. ~ 

For all these reasons a Nordic customs union was not seriously debated 
_ by responsible leaders until the necessity ‘for reconstructing Europé’s war- 
ravaged economy: brought all kinds of, schemes to the fore in the 1940's. 
‘The C yommittee of 1948 and its experts were to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of what a customs union might entail for the various sectors of the 
several countries’ economies. The result was a 270,000-word report which 
took three years to compile, and which was presented to the Nordic 
Council on; October 21,1957. Lt is by far the most detailed study of any 
similar project anywhere at any time. 

Nevertheless, the report got a rather mixed reception in the press. One 
reason for this was that although it covered so™ ot the inter-Nordic trade. 
two most essential sectors were left out provisionally for future study: 
agriculture, which means so ‘much for Denmark, and fisheries that are hardly 
less significant for Norway and even more so for Iceland. The experts found 
that there’ Was no use dealing ,with. these ‘two categories as long as a 
fundamental presupposition for the. whole union was still undecided. It 
was generally agreed that a Nordic Customs Union is only thinkable within 
the framework ‘of a genera] Free Trade Area which will include Britain and 
comprise seventeen European nations in all. But, as we shall soon see, it 
is at the time of writing still highly doubtful whether the tremendous dit 
fic ulties complicating the negotiatiens will be overcome. 


III 
The Common Market is of much younger date. It was first suggested 
at 4 foreign ministers’ ‘meeting in Messina, Italy, in 1955. But the idea 
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has been pressed vigorously from all sides, and the Rome treaties of March 
25, 1957 that formalized the project, became effective on January 1, 1958. 
Thus, the Common Market is already’a going concern and has bypassed’ 
the Nordic Customs Union plan. However, since the approach is about the 
opposite of that planned for the Customs Union, it will take quite a number 
of years before its framework is filled in with the necessary detail,’ 

When the idea of a Common, Market was first brought forward, there’ 
was agreement that it Was. of par amount importance to induce as many. 
Western European Nations as possible, to become members. After all, 
the impelling idea behind the project of a supranational market was the 
American experience with a single market from coast to coast that had 
made mass production, higher wages, and a steadily rising.standard of living. 
possible in the United States. It was most important of all to persuade 
Western Europe’s leading industrialized fation, Great Britain, to join. 
Then, little by little, the others would undoubtedly follow suit until a true : 
mass market for 240 million people was achieved. 

Although the idea as such was met with great sympattiy in the U nited . 
Kingdom, it proved to be anything but easy to draft- Britain into regular 
membership. The reason W as the Preference Tariff system that constitutes 
the main link of the Commonwealth of Nations and whic h the Rritish- weré 
unwilling to give up in favor of a new E uropean system. ; 

After a while the British came forward with a comprontise suggestion 
that combined their Commonwealth Preference system with some of the 
main features of the Common Market plan, They recommended that all 
seventeen members of the OEEC constitute a Free Trade’ Area: which 
would abolish all inter-area customs and other trade restrictions but leave * 
it free to every member to maintain its own tariff in relation to non- members. 
However, in view of the fact that 90% ‘of ‘all British imports from Common- 
wealth countries are agrarian products, the United Kingdom limited its free 
trade area suggestion to industrial products only. Ed . 

Much as the continental European nations favored a project that would 
enable the British to join them in a customs-free area, it was in particular 
this exemption of agricultural products that became a stumbling block for ° 
the whole project. For heavy exporters of farm products inside and outside 
the new Common Market, it would not do to adhere to any bloc that 
excluded agricultural goods. ’ 

One of these countries is Denmark. While the Danes in recent years have 
been building up a considerable export of mianufactured goods to offset. 
the post-war decline in their farm exports, bacon, eggs, and, dairy products 
still constitute 60% of the bulk of ‘her exports and even much more of the 
total export value. About one half of Denmark's: farm export still goes 
to England, while 34% goes to the six Comnion Market ‘countries. Orly 
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3-4% goes to ‘the other Scandinavian countries. The remaining 12-13% 

_ Is being sent, to all other countries, including the United States. However, 
“of the total exports, including industrial goods, the six countries have been 
buying slightly more from Denmark than Britain in recent years. 


aa 

Originally, the discussion .about ‘Denmark’s future economic orientation 
was somewhat unrealistic because none of-the three schemes had taken 
‘definite form yet. At that time the debate cut across the lines of parties and 
pressure groups as a sort of intellectual free-for-all: Many political and 
highly emotional ‘arguments -dominated the discussion. Later these were 
relegated somewhat to the background when more down-to-earth problems 
like future export possibilities, the impact of highér tariffs, and competition 
'- with foreign industries became the, center of attention. 

It soon became evident that many Danes feared close cooperation with 
a set-up where the World War II occupying power, Germany, would play 
a major, and possibly a leading, ‘role. This was not only for nationalistic 
*, reasons and- based On. suspicion against everything German. Many people 
feared that-membership ‘in the Common Market might open the door for 
an unwanted immigration of German labor and German capital that might 
strengthen the German minority in the southern frontier region and im- 
..peril the national unity of ‘Denmark. Others were more broadminded and 
hopeful about.the new West German Federal Republic but saw a danger 
in getting entangled with a country with tremendous unsolved problems 
involving the- East, like-German reunification and the final settlement 
of Germany's eastern, boundaries. 

To most Danes the idea of a customs union with Denmark’s Nordic sister 
nations has strong emotional and national appeal. Anything furthering . 
Scandinavian ‘unity has always been popular in Denmark, and the idea 
of-a Customs Union ties in closely with these feelings. Nobody is afraid 
of mass immigration. from the north, for such immigrants as have come from 
other, northei n countries are easily absorbed and assimilated. 

Denmark is the only Scandinavian country that has the choice of either 
-a northern or a southwestern orientation. A Nordic Customs Union without 
‘Denmark would be unthinkable, and this fact gives, in the eyes of many 
Danes, Derimark a special responsibility to think not only in terms of her 
' own immediate advantage but also to consider the interests of her sister 
‘nations. The Common Market of the six might turn out to be the beginning 
_of.a future: West European confederation or even federal union and might 
.slowly drag Denmark away from the rest of Se andinavia. 

Another argument. favoring a Noidic Customs Union is that it would 
enable exposed ‘Finland to-establish closer ties with the rest of Scandinavia. 
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After the Rome treaties had delineated the main principles: for, the 
Common Market, the discussion in Denmark took a new turn., Now, it.was 
debated whether or not Denmark ought to join this organization, but this 
discussion was somewhat lopsided and rather premature.. After all, the real _ 
problem was nét whether Denmark should become a meinber .of this, par- 
ticular grouping but whether one or even two of. three choices would be’ 
preferable. But since the Free ‘Trade Area and the Nordic Customs Union 
were still in a somewhat nebulous stage of deve lopment, attention was drawn 
to the one scheme that had already become reality. ey 

The Danish agricultur: il organizations were the first to come right out 
for one of the plans—they wanted Denmark ito join. the -six right’ dway. 
They stressed that the British market-for Danish farm products had been. 
dim =ishing for a number of years while the markets in the six nations were 
expanding. . Also, it was of paramount importance to prevent Dutch and 
German farmers from monopolizing the Common Market .outlets before 
Denmark could become a member. Finally, as a member of tlie ‘Common 
Market Denmark might have a stronger position rm negotiations with Britain 
for the purpose of persuading the Rritish to rele~ theit post-war protec- 
tionist stand and sway them to’ take a more lenient attitude toward ‘their 
pre-war purveyors of food items. : 7 oR : 

Other groups were slower in making up their minds. Danish industrialists 
were split. Some hoped for better export possibilities inside, the Common 
Market, others feared foreign, particularly; German, competition. Many 
feared the impact of future high-customs walls around the Common Market 
on a country that boasted of having one of the lowest tariffs in the world. 
Even a Nordic Customs Union would have higher tariffs than ‘Denmark. 
has now, but not nearly as high as the-Common Market. Would riot that be. 
preferable? Might not the Common Market's high tariffs make Danish pro- 
duction costs exorbitantly high and force many Danish manufacturers out 
of business? , 

Labor was uncertain. The unions feared that coordination of*social con- 
ditions inside a grouping that included Italy and France might -mean a- 
lowering of the living standard of the ‘Danish workers, which rates high i 
Europe. Since social legislation is now practically identical ‘in all Scandina- 
vian countries, no such danger would arise in a’ Nordic ‘Customs Union. 
Would not that be bett : } E 

As long as no detailed information was available about the Customs Union’. 
and the Free Trade Area, many questions could not be answered. In spite of 
the Agrarians’ pressure to sign up‘quickly with the Common Market in order 
to insure Danish inside influence, the government decided’ not to act rashly. 
Instead, it encouraged further expert analysis of all schemes in: order to pro- 


vide the whole population with detailed information before a final decision.° 
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There was a very pertinent reason fon this. Denmark’s:new constitution 
of June 5, 1953, carries a provision for possible statutory delegation of Danish 
sovereignty to, international organizations. Article 20 provides that a bill 
dealing with transference’ of powers vested in Danish authorities to inter- 
national organs must be adopted by a majority of five-sixths of the total 
number of the members ‘of the Folketing. If this majority is not obtained, 
the bill must be submitted to the veters in a referendum. - 

For membership ina Nordic. Customs Union. or in‘a Free Trade Area in 
the form originally suggested, Article 20 does not apply, since no transference 
of sovereignty is involved. ‘This however, is the case with the Common 
Market. .As things stand today, ‘it seems extremely unlikely that a_ bill 
transferring part of Denmark's sovereignty to Common Market organs would 
ever be carried by a five-sixths majority in the Danish parliament.: Thus, 
the final decision would lie with: the voters. 

Apart from the general principle that the’electorate mn a democracy should 
‘be-aware of ‘the scope of measures it is called upon to decide, it is therefore 
also a’ matter of f + pri actical. politics that the vaters should have fullest 
possible information about these questions. a 
’ Another reason why ‘the government is postponing action is that there 
seems to be no definite view inside the’ cabinet. which orientation would be 
preferable if the chips were down. F : 

_ The cabinet. members from the twO ‘smalle1 coalition parties, | the, Social 
Liberals ( Radikale) and the Single taxers ( Retsforbundet) under the leader- 
ship of the Minister of Economics, the Soeial-Liberal Bertel Dahlgaard, are 

very definitely in favor of a.Nordic Customs Union. “The niain government 
party, the Social-Democrats, tend in the same direction, although less deci 
sively so, “They are impressed by the fact that Jabor is suspic ious of the Com- 
mon Market, but ‘many party le: iders feel that this djstrust is. somewhat exag 
gerated. They feel rather optimistic about the long-range possibilities of 
expansion inside a set-up with 160 million inhabitants, and if it proves 
impossible to attain a form of a Free Trade Area that is satisfactory to 
Denmark and.as a’ nec essary condition for a Nordic Customs Union, they 
can be expected. to come gut vigorously fon membership in the Common 
Market. ; 

Among the opposition parties, ‘the \grarians (Venstre).are definitely in 
favor of the Gommon Market, although some of their leading men are some 
what skeptical. Che Conservatives are split and: favor further research by 
experts. The Communists are, for reasons of their own, in favor ‘of the 
Nordic Customs U nion, probably mainly in- order not to strengthen the 
Western F uropean six through the adhe rence of additional countries. Tlie 
single representi itive of the | German minority’ is, as could be expected, on 
the side of the conste llation of. which West Germany is a member. 
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V 
Toward the end of 1957 it seemed that, generally speaking, a possible . 
small majority of the total population might be in favor of a Nordic Customs 
Union within a Free Trade Area, prov ided such an area would offer suf- 
ficiently favorable conditions for Denmark's: farm interests. Otherwise, a 
sufficient number might be prepared to switch ‘their’ votes to carry the.. 
Common Market. Actually, very few. Danes think that a small coun- 
try of four million inhabitants can afford isolation outside ‘any regional. 
arrangement. ee Over 

However, as time went on, it dawned upon. many people that they might 
never have a choice between two equal propositions. For one thing, the 
Nordic Customs Union may prove to be beyond the scope of practical 
politics. While the idea is popular in Sweden and Finland, the whole. project 
is very much a bone of contention in Notway.* And without Norway the 
whole project is doomed. R 

Another moot question is whether the seventeen n OF EC countries will éver. 
agree upon a Free Trade Area sufficiently favorable for agric ultural interésts 
to enable Denmark to join. ; 

On the other hand, during the winter something developed. that may 
dampen the enthusiasm of many adherents of the Common, Market. Certain 
experts, headed by Dr. Jorgen Pedersen, Professor of Economics. at Aarhus 
University, have analysed and severely criticized this org ranization. : 

In his Noter til diskussionen om Fallesmarked og Frihandelsomraade .” 
(vol. 14 of the series “Skrifter fra Aarhus Universitets okonomiske ‘institut” 
Aarhus, 1957. 134 pp-) Dr. Pedersen maintains that many -of the figures 
provided by Common Market enthusi: usts will not stand up under : serious - 
criticism. 

Pedersen points out that industrial exports to Common Market countries . - 
only went up so spectacularly in rec ent years because half of these exports 
consisted of ships and machinery for which there was only temporary . 
demand. In the long run, however, these items can -be produced just as 
satisfactorily and maybe even cheaper by Germany, under the umbrella of 
the high Common Market tariff. If Denmark with her low tariff: for raw 
material and semi-manufactured goods were to stay outside, she might expol t 
industrial products to overseas outlets under more favor: rable conditions than 
Common Market countries could. ‘ 

Dr. Pedersen also criticizes the figures of the farm organizations. While 
it is true that agricultun al exports to Commion Market countries have been 


* A good summary of the debate in Norway can -be fourid in Joakim Thlen; 
tollpolitikk (Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, Oslo 1957 “381 pp The book also contains a wealth 
of valuable material about the experiences with. previous customs uniens and other forms of 
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on‘ the upgrade. in recent, years, and that exports to Britain ‘have been 
receding, the Agrarians have failed to point out that Danish‘exports to third 

—mostly overseas—countries have been increasing much more rapidly than 
those tothe former countries. This holds also true for industrial goods. 

Dr.-Pedersen’s conclusion is that Denmark should concentrate her efforts 
on penetrating overseas regions—highly developed markets like the. U.S. and 
Canada as well as underdeveloped countries like -India and Brazil—with 
agricultural and ‘industrial products alike. This; he thinks, Denmark can 
do much better outside the Cqgmmon Market than as a member. He is 
in favor of joining the Freé Area under favorable conditions for Danish 
agriculture, otherwise he thinks that Denmark should go it alone. 

Dr. Pedersen is nat the only one to take this view: Quite a number of 
economists have: taken the same or a similar stand. But so far, their views 
do net seem to have penetratéd political circles, as became obvious during the 
debate in the Folketing on February ‘11, 1958 about the different plans. 

One reason-while the whole discussion still has an uncertain and somewhat 
academic character is that nobody knows as yet how each scheme may 
affect Denmark’s .agricultural exports. , 

Even the Common Market's stand on agriculture is anything but clear 
as yet. The Rome treaty dealt with this subject only in very general and 

vague tefnis.:-- The only definite’ thing was that a regulated rather than a 
completely tree: market: was "envisaged for farm products. Everything else 
was left to future ‘negotiations. 

_, Such negotiations are expected, to ti ke pl ace at an Agricultural Conference 
of the six countries Jater this year, or ‘in 1959. Denmark has tried to secure 
an invitation to. this conference as an interested outsider and has obtained 

‘ the ‘support of West Germany. But she has run into severe opposition 
from the Netherlands which holds that participation by an outsider in any 
other capacity than as a silent.observer would be unconstitutional. The 
Dutch have .let the Danes know that Holland would welcome Denmark 
very mich to the conference but only as a seventh member. of the Common 
Market. ‘But only the Danish Agrarians. are prepared to buy the pig 
in the poke.. ; ‘ 

As far as the Customs Unign fs concerned; agricultural problems are still 
“being dealt with in committee negotiations. But even if Sweden and 
Finland should go as far as to allow Danish products to compete with their 
own on even terms, a 20-million market would not be the best solution 
for Danish: agriculture with a production apparatus keyed to the much 
‘larger markets. of pre-war England ‘and Germany. , 

‘By far‘the greatest hopes are tiéd to the Free Trade Area. But there 
everything depends on Great Britain. Can and will the British secure for 
Denmark a sufficiently large part af their.market? In post-war’ years Britain 
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has been subsidizing her own agriculture to the extent that her leading - 
pre-war egg-supplier, Denmark, has been squeezed out of the British .egg 
market. In January 1958 the British took an initiative which the Danish 
Minister for Foreign Trade, Jens Otto Krag, called a considerable step 
forward. But he considered it still far from an acceptable basis for an under-. 
standing. Nevertheless, talks are still going on behind the scenes. 

So far, indications are that negotiations about all three choices will drag 
on for quite some time. At the time of writing in April) no solution is-in 
sight. There is therefore very little basis for bringing the debate about 


Denmarks economic future to a conclusive end. 


Dr. Gunnar Leistikow is a Danish-American writer whose articles qn world : 
affairs and related subjects have appeared jn the. REVIEW and many other 


magazines in the U.S. and the Scandinavian countries 





GERHARD ARMAUER .HANSEN 


By OTTO LOUS MOHR 


ergen, Norway's second largest 


city, has played a unique part in 
, the cultural. life of the country. 
Not only was it the birthplace of the 
famous vialinist Ole Bull and of the 
composer Edvard Grieg, but mien such 


as Henrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, - 


‘ arid Fridtjof Nanseii sperit years of then 


youth in: Bergen, years which greatly. 


influenced their later development. 


In Bergen was also horn—ori July 29, 


1841—Gerhard Armauer Hansen, one 


-of the greatest figures’ in the ‘field of 


Scandinavian. medicine. The son of-a 


cashier in‘the local branch:of the Bank, 


ef Norway, he was number, eight in a 
gifted family of fifteen. 


Armauer Hansen matriculated at the 


Royal Frederiks University in’ Christi- 


ania. (now Oslo) in 1859 and had from 


then on to earn his own livelihood. He 
combined tutoring, and teaching in pri- 
-vate schools, with his study of médicine 
which he chose for:his future profes- 
sion. Far in advance of ‘his time, he-dis- 
“ sected flowers and animals with‘ the 
. school pupils, realizing that botany and 


zoology cannot be learned from text- 


books -only..As a miedical student he’ 


held, for one year, an appointment as 
Presector of Anatomy. Besides, he found 
. ample time for various student activi- 
ties, including athletics.. 
Following his graduation in 1866 he 
‘served. as an intern at the State Hospi- 
tal in Christiania and also as a medical 


ofhcer at .the Lofoten cod fisheries be- 


fore he, in 1868, became a physician: at 


tlie No. r Lepers’ Home in his native 


-awarded the Prix -Monthyon by 


city. Here he also later held 4 position 
as assistant doctor at the Lungegaarden 
Hospital for lepers under the physician- 
in-chief, D. C. Danielssen. 

Dr. Danielssen was a commanding 
personality. He was an expert in Jeprol. 
ogy and dermatology and also an ac- 
complished zoologist. In cooperation 
with W. Boeck he had in 1847 pub- 
lished a classical monograph or leprosy 
with an atlas containing 24 ‘colored 
plates. The French edition was in 1848 
‘the 
French Académie des sciences. In 1949 
Dr. de Souza Aragio of Rio de Janéiro 
published a facsimile edition: of the. 
atlas, in honor of “les vrais fondateurs 
de la moderne léprologie, les trés illus- 
tre norvégiens Danielssen and Boeck.” 
Armauer ,Hansen was thus fortunate in 


having the best possible guidance when 


‘he took up.his studies of the insidious 


disease which from now on was to be 


the object of his tireless scientific ef- 
torts. 


‘The history of leprosy, that ancient 
and widespread pestilence, is a stark 
and, tragic: story of endless human mis- 
ery. The lepers‘ were social outcasts 


pariahs in the most inhumah and, cruel 


‘ sense of ‘the word. 


Thanks to'a leprological publication, 
Armauer Hansen obtained, in .1870, a 
travel grant from the Norwegian Medi- 
cal Society and went to Bonn and Vien 


na to study micrascopical anatomy. In 


Vienna he became acquainted with 


Darwin's work. This was for him some 
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thing of a revelation: “I don’t know ot 
anything that has fructified my reason- 
ing and my work to such an extent as 
the desire to do research in such an un.- 
prejudiced and truthful way as Darwin 
did and to be equally careful and 
equally cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions from the evidence obtained.” 
The cause of leprosy was at the time 
the subject of much controversy, and 
the disease was believed to be heredi- 


tarv. On his return to Norway Armauer 


Hansen took up his systematic studies 


in a modern scientific spirit and pretty 
soon felt convinced that leprosy was a 
specific and contagious condition, an 


opinion which was strongly opposed by 


his chief, Dr. Danielssen,. who in 1872° 


‘ 


also became his father-in-law. But “no 


one was more ardent in encouraging, 


indeed provoking me to work to prove - 


the validity of my own theories.” 

In 1873 Armauer Hansen succeeded 
in demonstrating in leprous tissue mi- 
croscopical bodies, —“rods lying clus- 


tered together in bundles and intersect- 


ing at acute angles’—which might be. 


colored with osmic acid and which were 
resistant to lye of potash. He published 
‘these observations in Norwegian, in a 
medical periodical in 1874. 

Though he was very 
drawing premature conclusions from 
this discovery, it represents a scientific 


The 


micro-organism discovered was Myobac- 


achievement of the very first rank. 


tertum leprae, the cause of leprosy, this 
terrible scourge of humanity through 
millennia. In order to grasp the full 
significance of this accomplishment it 
is sufficient to recal] that no bacteria 
been associated with 


had so far any 


chronic disease. Pasteur’s revolutionary 


investigations appeared ‘subsequent to ° 


Armauer Hansen's discovery, and Rob- 


cautious in 
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ert Koch did not. isolate the tubercle 
bacillus until nine years later (1882). 

Armauer Hansen's observation _was 
followed by a strange interlude. Among 
the numerous foreign scientists who: vis- 
ited Bergen, the leading center of-lepra 


investigations, was also Albert Neisser 


. from Breslau: Armauer’.Hansen showed 


him his findings and provided him 
with numerous ‘preparations. In 1879) 


Neisser published a paper on the lepra 


bacillus: and a method of coloring it, 


with an improved staining technique. 
And froni then on ,Neisser’s name was 
attached to ‘thé lepra bacillus in Ger 
But Armauer Hansen - 


man literature. 


had’ described the bacillys five years, 
earlier and also in the meantime. col- ° 
ored it with the’ improved technique. 
In 1880 he published. his evidence: also 
in a German periodical, and at the first’: 
International Lepra Congress in-Berlin, 
in 1897, he was unanimously declared 


to be the discoverer. 


In 1875 Armauer Hansen was ap-, 
pointed physician-in-chief ‘to ‘all the 
lepers in. Norway. On the basis of avail-. 


able statistics -he felt conviticed - of: the 


. efhciency of the measures previously ap 


plied in Norway; i.€. the’ isolation of 
the lepers, preferably in public leper 
houses. Now that the infectious nature 
of the disease had been revealed, - the 
main goal was to carry out a vigorous 
isolation of all lepers.. In 1877 he 
framed a “Law concerning the’ relief, of 
poor, lepers,” and in 1885 the final step 
was taken in the form of a “Law, con- 


cerning the isolation ‘and placing: of 


lepers in public leper houses.” 


The latter law encountered consid- 


erable opposition. It was said to inter- ° 


fere with personal freedom. The .fact 


’ that this law was nevertheless passed, by 
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the Storting bears witness to the gen- 


eral confidence in Armauer Hansen's 


ability. In 1856 no less than 2,833 
lepers were registered in Norway. To- 
day their number has been reduced to 
five, and public leper houses are now 
non-existent. And wherever leprosy has 
been combatted the whole world over, 
the 


plied. 


Norwegian system has been ap- 


Throughout his career and into his 
advanced age Armauer Hansen pub- 
lished a series of papers dealing with 
different leprological problems. In 1888 
the United States, as 


he visited 200 


Norwegian emigrants were known to 


be lepers. Here too, he obtained con- - 


vincing evidence of the non-hereditary 
nature of the disease. 

Armauer Hansen's medical publica- 
tions bear witness to the fact that his 
approach was that of a general biolo- 
gist. A series of papers dealing with 


topics from general pathology and 
pathological anatomy are among his 
publications. But at the Bergen Mu- 
seum he also carried 


out numerous 


zoological investigations on different 
marine organisms. In this field also he 
did pioneering work, and a new Gephy- 
rea is termed Stephanostoma Hansenii 
in his honor. When Dr. Danielssen died 
in 1887, Armauer Hansen succeeded 
him as President of the Bergen Mi- 
seum, a position he held until his own 
death. 
Armauer Hansen's professional du- 


ties, which included protracted inspec- 


tion tours to lepers hospitalized in the. 


rural districts, and the demands of his 


manysided scientific activities would 
have taxed the powers of any ordinary 
man. But it was typical of his positive 


personality that he wanted the public 


to share in the scientific advances of the ° 


- ture.” 


construction, of 
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time. As an, assiduous popularizer of 
science he developed marked abilities. 
His reasoning was sound and uripre: 
judiced,.and his opinions were pre-° 
sented with a fetching ‘fervor. “His 
articles appeared partly in Norwegian 
periodicals, partly in the ‘daily press: . — 


From ‘what has been said above it is 
readily understood that Darwin's work, 
and especially the theory of evolution, 
figured prominently in his popular ‘lec- 


tures and writings: In 1886 he wrote a 


book entitled Darwin and the Theor) 

of Evolution. And since these new ideas . 
ran counter to all traditional ortho-- 
doxy, he was severely attacked; not only’ 
by the clergy. Far in advance of his 
time, Armauer Hansen consistently re-" 
jected the theory, of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. On the whole, 
his activity as a popularizer-has con 

tributed greatly to intellectual freedom 
and to a growing understanding of sci- 
ence and scientific ideas in Norway. 

As a confirmed rationalist .Arinauer 
Hansen was a declared free-thinker.* He 
writes: “It was regarded as impious -to 
adopt Darwin's doctrine on the origin 
of the living organisms and particularly 
on the descent of human beings from. 
For human 


animals. beings .claimed 


. that they had received the divine spark 


which they believed they: possessed 


from ancient times, and it goes against 
the grain .to abandon such flattering’ 
conceptions. Religious forms’.are 
bound to change, if in fact, there is 
religion 


going to be at all in -the fu 


Further: “It is merely .a mis- - 


placed form of conceit.to believe that 


one has absorbed all wisdom by the 
a shadowy, nebulous 
god. as a relief from all ‘our. insecurity 


and lack of knowledge. -True modesty 





Armauer Hansen at work 


is to acknowledge the latter and to 


work in orde1 to reduce _ 

Armaue! Hansen's outstanding 
achievements secured world-wide rec 
ognition for him ‘during ‘his lifetime. 
He ‘represented the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and held the chair at: numerous 
medical and 


international cangrésses; 


_it- was really as-a compliment to him 


that the International Lepra Congress 


in 1909 -was held in Bergen with the 


honorary president being Armauet 


Hansen himself. The. present ‘writer, 


who attended the congress as a medical 


in his laboratory in Bergen 


student, still remembers the veneration 


with which: he was treated by the dele 
oates. 

In later years important advances 
( inade in the treatment of 


have bg en 


leprosy. New therapeutics, particularly 


.when, applied during the early stages; 


may keep the lepers bacteriologically 


Lhe 


lepers has accordingly been modified to 


negative. strict segregation of the 
a,certain extent. But the basic principle 


remains the same, i.e. the prevention of 


intimate ,human contacts which miay 


favor transmission. Common in Europe 


during the Middle Ages, the disease, 
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The bust of Armauer Hansen, 
- Jo Visdal, in the garden of 
the Bergen Museum 


largely due’ to the, work of Arinauer 
Hansen; has been practically wiped out 
in Norway and most othe European 
countries. But .leprosy still remains 
widespread in Asia, Africa and the 
West Indies. According to. a recent 
estimate the number of lepers has now 


been reduced to about ten millions, 


On the occasion of his 6oth, birthday 
Armauer Hansen wa’ the object of a 
rare testimony Of international esteem. 
An international “Hansen Committee,” 
with the famous, then 80-year-old, 
Rudolf Virchow as presidént, arranged 
an international subscription -for the 
erection of a portrait bust of Armauer 
Hansen in Bergen. ‘This’ bust was un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremony in 
the Bergen Museum garden by pro- 
fessor Lassar from Berlin; In his ad- 
dress he read a‘letter from Rudolf Vir- 
chow, who was himself prevented from 
attending, which ends: in the following 


way: -““May vou rejoice secure in the 


‘knowledge that your’work Has once and 


for all illuminated .a ereat and contro- 
versial medical ‘problem and that your 
name -will be mentioned and honored 
throughout the world as one of the ben- 


efactors of mankind.” -In the same yeat 


Armauer Hansén’s salary was raised by 
the ‘Storting to equal the highest pro- 
fessorial salary. To these honors were 
during. the years added high decora- 
tions.as well as memberships in numer- 
and 


ous - learned - societies ‘at’ home 


abroad. 

But all these honors-did not change 
Armauer Hansen’s modest and simple 
personality. He was, to quote himself: 


“a. man whose soul steadily hungered 


for greater clarity and at the same titne 
enjoying. the continued search for im- 
proved .knowledge. I have 


found the world a valley of tears. 


never 


The only thing that has disgusted me 
in life’ is growing old, noticing how 
one’s mental and bodily. vigor is 
sapped.” Fate favored Armauer, Hansen 
in this respect. He died in harness, on 
an inspection tour in ‘1912-to lepers 


hospitalized in the rural districts. 
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fo this man and his lifework the old But in this case the motto has a wider 
‘Roman verdict may justly be applied: application. He was in every respect— 
Bene a ve publica meritus,—he has to use Rudolf Virchow’s words—a 
served the state and his country well. benefactor of mankind. 


Dr. Otto Lous Mohr, sliced .of Anatomy and past President of Oslo 

University; is the author of several scientific works in the fields of heredity 

and medicine. One. of .Norway’s gutstanding -humanists, he has also pub- 
lished books and articl es déaling with literary and cultural subjects. 


SUNDAY. 
By VI GALE 


(Qn viewing a painting by Anders Zorn) 


n Sunday vigil at the-dark wood’s edge 
‘A herdgir] ‘sits among forbidding fells; 
Alone she waits a rising peal of bells, 
Another week as flung: up to her ledge. 


Her cowstick trails its circle in the dust 
Marking a season's curve from spring to fall; 
An exile waits the valley's plangent call, 

The drive toward-home behind the fatted trust. 


Here to my lineage in your kullor, Zorn, 
I look for solace. In this muted light, 
Provincial, altogether bleakly Norn, 


You praise a siand and not the magic flight; 
Here to a need thé reprieving will was born— 
Your ritualist finds sabbath in her’‘rite. 





THE AMERICAN-SWEDISH’ TREATY -OF. 1783 


175th Anniversary of First Treaty Signed by the U,S. with a’Neutral Power 


BY AMANDUS JOHNSON 


N 1782 King Gustaf III of Sweden 


directed his ambassador at Paris, 
Count Gustaf Filip Creutz, to, pro-’ 


pose to Benjamin Franklin that a 
Treaty of Commerce and Friendship 
be negotiated: between the Thirteen 
States and Sweden, and one hundred 
and seventy-five years ago, after thes¢ 
States had achieved their independe ne é, 


this treaty was signed. : 

Although the governments of the 
Scandinavian 
the 


nations were neutral in 


war of 1776-1783, the, peoples of 


these countries were predominantly 
pro-French and pro-American. Swedish 
officers and 


men 


fought bravely on 


American the .American 


soil and in 
navy, and there were many Swedes and 
some Danes and Norwegians in 
crew of the famous John Paul- Jones. 
In fact, a Swedish officer prevented a 
dangerous mutiny on the Bon Homme 
Richard and thus probably saved the 
life of the famous American commodore 
by informing him of the plot in time 


to take - counter-measures. 


Even the 


Swedish King at first sympathized 
strongly with the ‘struggling colonies, 
and the nobility of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden were largely in, favor of 
the freedom of the Thirteen. States. 


Ihe Thirty Years’ War had brought 


about religious liberty for nations but 


not for individuals. (It was still the 
age of State religions.) 
Revolution went one step further. It 
established the principles of religious 
and political liberty for a nation and, 


theoretically, for each individual in 


the: 


- tribute.” 


The American , 


-cerning'a treaty 


‘proached ‘Franklin about a 


that nation. Besides ‘this, the American 


Revolution was-not only -thé first act 


in the’drama of-the struggle for free- 


-dom from ‘colonial exploitation; it was 


also the opening scene‘in thé ‘long con- 
flict that is now nearing its end:- the 


likeration of ail peoples and races, giv- 


-ing them the right,to rule: themselves 


according to their own adopted systems, 


borrowed or -invented. 


_ Phere was a general belief in those 
days, here and abroad, that the mighti 
est nation on earth would develop .on 
America’s shores, and Berkeley was not 
the .only one ‘to predict that Empire — 
would be taking its course westward. 
King: Gustaf II] 
that 


himself said in 17-76 


‘7d 
America “may perhaps soméday 
put’ Europe under tribute as she has 
for two ‘centuries made 
- Dana, 


Russia; télls us that people in Europe 


America ‘pay 


our first envoy to 
at that time (1780-1782) “prophesied 
that “America would become -the great 
. . [and] .a 
military and naval -power that will be 
terrible to 


manultactur ing country 


Europe.” such 
opinions ft seems byt natural that the 
statesmen of the Old’ World should be 
eager to make treaties with the infant 
nation in the New World, and Sweden 


was by no means the. only European 


Holding 


power! -that desired to comé to 2 


As early as February, 1783, the Ambassador 


Franklin con 
Denmark proposed a 


of Rome was negotiating ‘with 


treaty 


with the colonies as early 


as December, 1782 
and in February, 1783, Baron Rosencrona: ap- 


treaty Proposals 
and counter-proposals were madé and a treaty 
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friendly understanding with the States, =but she was the first one to do 60. 
was signed’ and forwarded "to Philadelphia 


‘ Sweden, had a much larger share po 
It was presented to Congress in July, 1783. ‘litically in the affairs of Europe during 


\ year later Congress decided, that, fegatiations ‘the eighteenth century than she _ has: 
should 1 oO 1, -b rt: il | f . : : 

ould be continued, -but not ‘unul April 6, today, and her name weighed mor 
1826, was-the first treaty of commerce and Sar ° a 
amity concluded between Denmark’ and the . heavily in- the Councils of State than 


United States it does at present. ” It was, therefore, 
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considered important and a_ great 


compliment that Sweden should solicit 


a treaty of commerce and friendship ° 


with thé newly born state on the other 
side of the ocean, and the people of 
America as well as then representatives 
appreciated it sincerely “and said so. 
Negotiations in connéction witli the 
treaty, begun in April, 1782, continued 


for about a vear. The correspondence 


and the documents concerning these 


negotiations voluminous and at 


difficult 
both 


are 


times to read.: As a_ const 


quence, American and Swedish 
scholars have made mistakes in details 
concerning the treaty and its: interpre 
tation. There have, for instance, beén 
_some discussion and wrong assumptions 
about the date of the document. ' 
Franklin? wrote to Livingston on 
March 7, 1783, that he had “concluded 
a treaty with Sweden which was signed 
on Wednesday last” [March 3], and it- 
has been supposed that someone “either 


Franklin or a copyist or the printet 


a month.” 
draft of 


made a mistake of That is 


not true. A the treaty was 


actually signed on March g, 1783, but, 


this draft was later burned, as 


had 
The 


new 


prope sals been received’ 
Stockholm. 


treaty was concluded and signed fow 


from 


facts are that the 


different times! ; 

The first signing took place in Janu- 

It mav be interesting to note in this con 
nection that Franklin's Instructions were signed 
by John Hanson, a direct descendant of , a’ 
1654. John 
Hanson was our first president under‘our first 
Constitution 

The 
articles even today that John Hanson was “the 


Assembled 


Swedish colonist who came here in 


statement found in many books and 


first president in Congress is not 
true. \ssem 
bled was Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, elected , 
in September 
Philadelphia. 7 
The Articles of Confederation, our-first Con 


Ihe first president in Congress 


1774, in Carpenters’ Hall in 
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. Vergertnes, 


* term: of 
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ary, 1783, probably on a Wednesday, 
as that seems to be‘the day of the week 
set aside for discussing the articles of 
the treaty. When Creutz reported that 
a treaty ‘had been agreed upon and 
signed in -January, the King - became 
‘alarmed, fearing that the Swedish gov- 
ernment had been placed in a ‘cam- 
promising position in reference’to Eng 
land, as the Colonies had not yet been 
tree 


declared and 


and independent 
hence could mot be-considered a state. 


\s a result the signed copies ‘were 


‘burned and Franklin and Creutz agreed 


that the dates of the treaty should be 
omitted until the. peace negotiations 
were completed in London. Thus, the 


time of signing the tréaty und dating 


it was dragged out for weeks. 


lhe, negotiations were kept so secret 
that not even the French Ambassador 
at Stockholm “heard a whisper about 
them.” But thé news leaked out, prob- 
ably through someone in Holland and 
the Leyden Gazette was quick -to print 
the SCcOOp.- It became the sensational 
news of the month, Causing. several 
diplomatic repercissions. 


’ Finally, ‘both Franklin and the 


French foreign minister, Count. de 


became the 


delay and desired to. have the treaty. 


impatient at 


officially, consummated. Several more 


meetings were held between Franklin 


stitution, were March l, 
_John Hanson 


Monday in 


1781 


was 


adopted, ,on 


Under this Constitution 


first November 
1781 


veal 


elected on, the 
and served for .the full 
During his.term of’ office 


service was established, the U.S 


| November 5] 
one 

the consular 
post office was organized, 


the 


“certain’duties were 


delegated to secretary -of state the be 


ginnings made for.a presidéntial- cabinet, and 
the Seal of the United States was adopted and 
used for the first.time on September 16, 1782, 
by John Hanson. See the Journals of Congress, 
Vols: XXI, 1099-1100." 1228; XXPI, 55ff., 121 ff. 
XXIII, 669 ff., and other volumes.: 
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and Creutz. More paragraphs were 
added and some of the old paragraphs 
were revised .and in -some cases re: 
vamped. “In order to eliminate ‘all pre- 
text for complaint [on the part of Eng- 
land]. says Creutz in his dispatch to 
the King, “I have persuaded Franklin 
to date the treaty on April 3 [,1783]. 
‘My coming journey.did not permit me 


to seléct a later date.” Sevéral changes 


were still made in ‘some of the articles” 


and thé document was not completed 
in its present form until the middle of 


April, the same year, but April 3, 1783, 


was retained as the-ofhcial date. 


The treaty contains a-Preamble, fol- 
lowed by twenty-seven -numbered arti- 
cles, one unnumbered <article «(about 
the duratjon. of the agreements) and 
five separate. articles, covering a great 
variety of topics.- 1t was ratified by the 
Congress on July 29, 1783, and publicly 
proclaimed by that body on September 


25, the same year. 


It was to be in force for fifteen years, 
but a new treaty was not negotiated 
and signed until September. 4, 1816, 
thirty-three years after the ratification 
of the original document. All-the arti- 
the first treaty 


except articles I. LI, IV, and XXIV, 


cles ol were 


and article-III of the séparate articles. 


The treaty of 1783. was in many fe- 
spects ‘ahead of' its time. It included 
several principles championed by the 
celebrated Armed ‘Neutrality of 1780, 
as for the 


frée ships make’ free goods, religious 


instance, freedom, of 


freedom, as-well as many other princi- | 


ples.that have not been fully accepted 
even today. Béing the first. weaty nego 
trated after the Revolutionary War, 
it assumed spevial .iniportance during 
the early nineteenth ceritury, since it 


becaine a model for treaties with other 


‘of the other 
‘have _consistentl\ 


“that, in case of war 
retained, © 


seas, 


powel s. . 
Article I proclaims that “there shall 


be a firm, universal 


peace, and a true and sincere friendship 


inviolable, and 


_between the King of Sweden, his heirs 


and sticcessors, and the United States 
of America,.and the subjects of His. 


-Majesty and ‘those of the said States, 


and between the countries, islands, 


under the 
jurisdiction gf the King and of- the 


cities and towns situated 


said United States, without any excep- 


tion of persons or places; and the con- 
ditiens agreed to in this, present treaty 


shall be perpetual and permanent be- 


“tween the King, his heirs and successors 


and the said United States.” 


This -artiele has not only never been 


- broken, byt there lras never .been a 


serious misunderstanding between the 
two powers. During peace’and war the 
people of ‘Sweden and, we might add, 
Scandinavian. countries, * 
been’ friendly: to 
America, a ‘statement: that, perhaps, 
cannot be made about any other people 
in Europe. 

In article XXII] it was stipulated 
the two 
nations (iwhich God forbid,” says the 


betweén 


treaty), no subject .of the king of 
Sweden and no citizen Of the United 
States should -be permitted “to take a 
commission or letter of marque for any 
armed vessel to act ag a privateer 

If any shall 


take such a commission or letter ‘of 


person of either nation 


marque he shall be punished as ‘a 


_ pirate.” This was 73 years before pri- 


vateering was abolished by the ‘famous 


declaration of, Paris’‘on April 16, 1856, 
and 87 years before Great Britain pro 
hibited the nefarious. practice. 


‘A part of the treaty was devoted to . 


trade in’ peace-and war. To give as. 
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little cause for dispute and misunder- 


standings as possible, almost every con- 


ceivable article of trade was listed and 


contraband was clearly defined. In the 
list of non-contraband we find raw ma- 


terial “which has not been worked into 


the form of anv instrument or thing 
for the purpose of wat but which 
could be made into war materials), 


wearing apparel, and all kinds ot food 
and provisions “which served for the 
nourishment of man.” 

Article VI pertains to property -(in- 
cluding real estate), testaments, .dona@ 
ol 


ing in either country, even though they 


tions, etc. individuals. Persons liv 


have not been naturalized, ‘shall have 
the 


right t6 dispose of their property 


freely “either by testament, donation, 
otherwise” 


ol and such property of 


whatever kind “shall be exempted from . 


all duty” (droit de détraction). 

This part of the ‘treaty has been in 
voked more often than any other sec- 
tion of the document. Although there 
were disagreements about this article 
in the olden, days and “infringement 
of the United States upon the rights, 
set forth in this treaty,” as intimated by 


the historian Cronholm,: the article has 


Dr. Amandus -]ohnsor Honorary 


has 


Society in Philadelphia. . He 


articles about Swedish contributions to early American 
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for more than a’ century worked to the 
mutual satisfaction Of the two nations. 


It has, of course, been of much greatet 


benefit to Sweden than to the United 


P 
Historical Foundation and the Editor and Governor 6 


Ly } : } } 
hud tshed several bo 


. States, due to the thousands of Swedish 


immigrants who have died. here and 


willed .thei property to relatives, ol 


‘.charitable institutions, in Swedén. 


.In r8iz7 (one yeal alter a new treaty 
had been adopted), tliis article was in- 
voked for the first time in- behalf. of 
America, as*far as | know. The Ameri 


can born Eloise. Humle’ passed, away 


near: Karlskrona in ‘1816 and lett a con 


siderable estate which she willed to het 


“twd brothers 


It is rather remarkable that the sec 


_tions of the treaty relating to hostilities 


are far more humane and benevolent: 


than the mules (if we may label them 


thus) which the so-called civilized na 


tions are supposed to follow in times 


of war today. After readingthis state 
paper of one-hundred and seventy-five 


vears ago, we are prone to conclude 


that we have not advanced very far in 


toleratien, Christian 


charity, chivalry 


and humanity, but ‘have’. rather, ‘in 
nrany respects, slipped back toward the’. 
dark ages. 


reé side nt* of the, Ameri an Sit dish 
i the Swe dish ( olonial 


and numerous 
life and history. 


eAS 





| MODERN ICELANDIC: POETRY 


By SIGURDUR \. MAGNUSSON 


espite many and diverse foreign 


inftuences, Icelandic poetry has: 


to-a remarkable degree pre-. 


served its- ancient traditions. There 1s 


an unbroken line from Eddic and skal 


‘dic to'present-day poetry. At the dawn ° 


of Icelandic history Eddic and skaldic 
poetry existed side by side; the former 
simple, direct, dramatic, the latter elab- 
While 


traditions have remained strong, 


orate, artificial, factual. both 
there 
can be little doubt that it was the Eddic 
tradition which proved amore vital 
influence on more recent poetry,; 

The: gap, between. the ancient tradi- 
tions and modern poetry was bridged 
by a variety of highly productive. forms 
of poetry, the. most remarkable of 


which were the so-called rimur, verses 


composed of alliterative four-line stan- 


-zas, whose rhyme-schémes have becoimé 


so elaborate that over two thousand: 


The 


rimur have much: in‘ common. with 


varieties have. been’ fecorded: 


skaldic verse,-.their real poeiic value 


being scant. Religious poetry also was 


_written in great quantities and. reached 


‘its pmnacle in Hallgrimur Pétursson’s 
(1614-4674) “Passidn Hymns,” which 
have been reprinted more than fifty 
times,* an Icelandic publishing record. 
‘There were also numerous translations, 
many of them availing themseives of 
‘Eddic meters to reproduce foreign mas 
terpieces, such as the’ Odyssey, Paradise 
1 ost, and Pope's Temple of Fame. 


Unlike Icelandic prose-writing, whith. 
an 


was almost non-existent from the four- 
teenth to the mineteenth century; Ice 


landic poetry has always been ytgorous 


* that-tradition. 


and singularly rich-in quantity. As a 


matter of fact much of the -old saga 


material "was turned into verse during 


.those centuries. 


By an arbitrary division we may say 


-that modern Icelandic poetry came into 


being early in the nineteenth century, 
when Romanticism made its debut in: 
This 


marked by a great emphasis on the 


Iceland. new poetic was 


age 


past, on nationalism, on a new and 


purer diction, and on the natural beau- 


ty of Iceland: F 

Lhe foremost, if not the first, spokes. 
man of ‘the Romantic age was Jénas 
Hallgrimsson (1807-1845), who in his- 
poetry typified alk the salient traits of 
He revitalized the’ lan- 
guage, went back to Eddic lavs in mete 
and diction; but also learned much 
from -foreign “poets, ‘notably Schiller, 
Oehlenschlager and Heine, the last of 
whom he especially resembles. Along 


with three other students at the Univer- 


‘sity. of Copenhagen he started an. im- 


portant annual, Fydlnir (1835-1847), 


. which in fact marked the beginning of 


“a new-and vital age in Icelandic litera- 


ture. Besides being the most important 
poet of the nineteenth century, Jonas 
Hallgrimsson also made notable contri- 
butions. to prose-writing and was a pio 
neer in literary criticism. He died pre- 
maturely front an accident in Copen- 
hagen. 

Icelandic poetry had a period of re- 
markabl vigor. and productivity dur 
ing the remainder of the nineteenth 
century and well into the twentieth, 


Ihe names of the significant poets of 
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David Stefansson 


that period are too numerous to be 


listed here, but it can be said with con- 


siderable validity that probably 
since the golden age of Eddic and skal- 
dic poetry had Iceland seen such an 
upsurge in fine poetic production. 

Onc 


part of the period, that of Einar Bene- 


name stands out from the latter 


diktsson (1864-1940), who in many 


ways was unique among Icelandic 


poets. He’ was a cosmopolitan par ex-: 


cellence and led a life more varied and 
interesting than any of his contempo- 
raries. After a period of public service 
in Iceland, he traveled widely on three 
continents, lived for 


many vears in 


England, and returned to Iceland ‘to 


become the leading poet of his genera-_ 


tion. He widened the horizons of Ice- 


landic poetry 
matter far and wide, abroad as well as 


at home, and became the herald of a 


now 


by seeking his subject. 


new age where progress and technology 
would bring Iceland to prosperity: and 
modernism. He was simultaneously the 
most philosophical of Icelandic poets 
and has sometimes béen called the Ice- . 
landic-Browning. But hé has other ‘af- 
finities as well. In his pantheistic poems 
he reminds one of- Whitman, some -of 
whose work he translated. And’ as the 


torchbearer of, the- machine age he at 


times calls to ntjnd Hart Crané. Indeed 
the range of Einar Benediktsson’s po-” 
etry is’so-wide that he cannot comfort 
ably be put into any neat category. He 
was also an able translator, rendering 
into Icelandic such poets as Gray, Fitz- 
gerald, Poe, as well as Ibsen's’ Peer: 
Gynt, indeed a*‘masterpiece of transla 
tion. ; Mae 

‘Although - among the contemporary 
poets of Ice land the re is no one remote- 
ly resembling Einar Benediktsson in 
stature, many ef ‘his successors are 
under his strong influence. He has em- 
bold ned younget poets to seek farther 
afield, ‘for their subject. é, Iwo of ow 


leading poets today are cosmopolitan 


*in taste: while remaining true to thei 


national poetic heritage: 

David Stefansson (b. 1895) won the 
hearts of most ‘Icelanders, especially the 
younger gereration, with his’ first col 
lection: Svartar fjadrir (Bkack Feathers, 
1919), where simplicity and naturalness 


are combined with a‘ highly. musical 


. quality. Drawing richly on the folklore 


of his people, he wa’ able to recreat 
some of the sad, mrystical mood of: his 
nation, even if his ‘poetry is sometinres 
tinged with s¢ ntimentality. It was prob- 
ably this last fact which made him so 
popular. But he has many strings in his 
lyre, does at times play gay or. satirical 
tunes, and in some of his poems he 


reveals an, embittered ‘social conscious 
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ness. His most enduring quality is, how- 
ever, sorrow and sadness—lost ‘loves and 
faded dreams. oP , 
‘David Stefinsson brought a refrésh- 
ing breeze. into’ Icelandic poetry with 
his simplicity and musicality, and with 


several delicate poems from southern 


climates following a visit to Italy. His 
historical poems have also’ won him a - 


special place among Icelandic poets. A, 


Romantic at heart and a prolific writer, 
Davi Stefansson has had far-reaching 
influences on his contemporal ies and is 
still the most popular poet in Iceland, 
His‘easily remembered poems, his best- 
selling novel, arid his folklore-play have 
broken all previous records. 

Lomas) Gudmundsson (b. 1901) is 
the most accomplished formal master 
of our living ‘poets. He is an esthete 
with an exquisite lvrtcal note and a 
dreamlike quality which sets him apart 
from his more robust and social-minded 
contemporaries. His books are few and 
lar apart. 


His first book in 1925 did not arouse 


much attention, .but it showed great 
metrical. skill coupled with a natural 
diction. His’ second 
veréld (Beautiful World, rg33), 
lished’ him at once aS a “major poet 


volume, Fagra 


fresh, personal, mature. The: book sold 
out in a few’months and a second print- 
jng was_ published . betore the year was 
out, unusual for a collection of poems. 
\ third illustrated edition appeared in 
1940. Many: of ‘his “poems were trans- 
lated into ‘English and German. and 


most of them were published in France - 


in’ 1939." 


Faugra veréld is mainly an ode’ to 


good old Reykjavik, when the poet was’ 


younger.and enjoyed the sights, sounds, 
and smells.of the « apital. It earned him 
‘that rare title “Reykjavikurskald” 


estab- 


Fs 


= 
- 


Tomas Gudmundsson 


(Poet of Reykjavik) and a travel grant 


‘from the citv council which enabled 


him to visit Italy and the Mediterra- 


nean. The theme of the book is Time 


nd its fickle nature, which .only the 


poet's dreams of past joys and: distant 
shores are able to conquer. 

There is a great deal of humor in 
Fagra veréld, but there is even more 
in his next book, Stj6rnur vorsins (Stars 


of Spring, 1940). Some of the poems call 


to mind the main themes of the earlier 


book, but there is more variety here, 
mahy poems being inspired by his Med- 


iterranean tour. The salient srait of 


. this book, is humor and whimsicality: 


Flyotid (The Holy River, 
1950), Témas’s third volume, was writ- 
ten during and after World War II; 


helga 


and here is a fresh note. Sad memories, 


sweet dreams, and playful fancies have 
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Steinn Steinar? 


given place to the oppressive reality of 


war, blood, tvranny, and madness. Of 


course many of the poems are in the ° 


old style, but the poet has also entered 
where he _ has 
halt 


strength is the formal perfection which 


the present since ré 


.mained with his heart. 
he has given to almost every poem. 

While 
Gudmundsson are traditionalists, even 


if they 


David Stefansson and Tomas 


have found new themes and 


cleared Steinn Steinar 
\Salsteinn Krist- 


mundsson, b. 1g08) may be said to -be 


new paths, 


(nom de plume fon 


the first herald of a new age in Icelan 
dic poetry, the modernistic age ‘of ex 
periment. Obviously there had been 
fruitful innovations and experiments 


before by ‘poets like Jéhann Sigurjéns- 


His main. Spor i sand 


son and Johann Jonsson, but Steinn 


Steinarr came to be the first spokesman 
Che 


called 


for a.conscious formal révolution. 


innovators are now universally 
“atom-poets”, a name probably ‘origi 
nating with their detractors. 
Siteinn Steinarr ‘started’ out as a semi- 
traditional poet but a political radical, 
he was the voice of the half-starved pro 
letariat. In his first book Rawdur.loginn 
brann (Red Burned the Flame, -1934). 
he attacked the ruling order in sharp,” 
and satirical poems which were some 
times crude but, always sincere. He also, 
mingled exquisite lyricism with ‘his, so 
cial attacks, often -quite successfully. 


There are 


many good poems in frec 
verse in ‘this: first book, but the poet 1S 
evidently still undei the influence of 
contemporary poets. Despite his social 
ardor thiere is already here a hint of the 
doubt that was to lead him to disillu- 
sien with all the beliefs of his younger 
days and make 


him the 


outspoken critics of Communism. 


ane oi most 


In Ljod (Poems; 1937) he appeared 


as a mature poet preoccupied with for- 


mal innovations and. phibosophical 


speculations. His outlook was pe SSimies 
tic and even nihilistic, and this was to 


grow: on him. It 


is even stronger in 
Il racks in the Sand, 1940) , 


which is at the 


same time more experi 
mental. But the gloom arid the misery 
are relieved -by the poet's delightful 
humor. ° Esa Teed? z 

The theme of -frustration ran also 
through Ferd an 


Without 


fyrirheits ( fourney, 


Promise, 1942), but here the 


poet achieves formal perfection. Most, 


of the poems ar metaphysical or ab 
stract, but they are singularly: success: ’ 
ful. Steinn Steinar has learned much 
from modern abstract. painting: and 


such’ foreign poets as Edgar Lee Mas 
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ters, Carl Sandburg, Ezra Pound,-and | 


Artur .Lundkvist. , 

After the war he traveled in. Scandi- 
nivia, England, and France and came 
home. to Write, in my opinion, his best 
book, a cycle of poems called Timjnn . 
og vatnid (The Time and the Water, 
-1948)° which carried Archibald = Mac- 
Leish’s motto: “A poem: should not 
«mean, but be”. Phat is a good descrip- 
tion of* this book. In it the poet is an 
undisputed .master of his medium. 
“J liese poems are at once abstract and 
tangible, each one like a precious gem, 
clear, sparkling, seductive. F 


It. 


chosen the three living poets just dis- 


is -obviously arbitrary have 


to 
cussed. Other critics might prefer othe 
poets, such as Gudmundur Bédvarsson, 
Jo 


Kotlum; a Communist who 


a farmer and ‘a traditionalist, o1 
hannes ur 
has most of his life been traditiqnal but 
-in later 


years 


turned with’ success 


to. 
experimental poetry, or Jakob Thora- 
rensen: a latter-day viking and tradi 
_ uonalist, or Jon ur Vor, a, proletarian 
who has given us one of the best pic 
tures of an Icelandic fishing village in 


There 


the 1920's and 1930's. are at 


sg least a score ol other olde poets who 
: might have been mentioned, but space 
does not allow it here, 

One of the most refreshing aspects of 
‘the literary scene in Iceland during thi 
last ‘decade is’ the revitalization of po 
etrv at-the hands of, the. younger gen 
eration. The quality of this poetry is 
nothing short of amazing and the quan 
“tity is enormous. Of poets younger than 
"forty, there are at least ‘ten who.could 


easily measure themselves with‘the very 


Sigurdur A. 
returned to Iceland after spending 


Magnusson is an Icelandic 


some years in the U.S.A 
novel of his and a collection of* poetry 
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best young poets of ether nations. Of 
this group Stefan Hordur Grimsson is 
probably the most brilliant, but close 
to him are Hannes Sigfusson, Hannes 
Pétursson, and borsteinn Valdimarsson. 


All these poets are rather traditional, 


especially the last two, while the first 


two are more daring in their imagery 
and diction. Jon Oskar and Sigfis Daé- 
ason have brought foreign influences 
into Icelandic poetry, especially from 
France, and have added a fresh, deli-° 
cate note to it. Jonas Svafar is in a way 
the most revolutionary young poet and 
the only real humorist. He stands with 
both feet in the present and deals with 
the burning questions of the day, as 
the title of book It 
called “Radioactive In 
Matthias 


his last indicates. 
Moons”. 
Johannessen’ Reykjavik has 


discovered a new eulogist, quite differ- 


Was 


ent from Tomas Gudmundsson, mod- 
ern in every sense of the word. 

As to the trend of modern Icelandic 
the 


8 


youngel 


poetry, generation seems 


to be heading for other fields than thei 


predecessors. In,an anthology of recent 


poetry, published in 1954, where twen- 
ty poets were represented, only seven 


used traditional formas, while nine used 


free verse only, but four used both. 


This seems ‘to-indicate that the formal 


revolution started by Steinn 


Steinar! 


has been far-reaching. Obviously free 


verse is not here to stay any more than 
other forms. New forms will evolve out 
of the present ones, for no art survives 
Bat there 


by being static. can be little 


doubt that the innovations of the last 
two decades have been the chief factors 


in the renaissance 


‘ol modern Iceland 


“poe trv. 


eriter and crit 


I ’ 
ic, who recently 


Both.a 
will be published this year. He 


net 


at present the chief literary critic on the Reykjavik daily, Morgunbladi6. 
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JO-GJENDE ». 


The Lone Hunter of the Jotunheim Mountains 


BY GUNNAR RAABE 


HAT THI 
man’s best and most manly qual- 


ities is a truism which has been 


proved time and time again. That is 


pre-eminently the case in Norway, 


where many of the nation’s greatest 


men have spent much of their time in 


the mountains, either skiing, hunting, 


or just hiking. 


It was in the Norwegian mountains, - 


that Fridtjof Nansen gained © the 


strength and experience that stood him - 
in good stead when he crossed Greeti-' 


land on skis in 1888 and later when he 
made his attack on the North Pole by 


MOUNTAINS bring out a, 


‘boat and by skis. Naansen’s ski tracks 


traversed all the mountains of Norway, 
partly for the joy of touring and partly 
for the pleasure of hunting’ the reindeer 
and the elk. 

Roald: Amundsen, 
mountains. Of his 


too, was a man 


who. loved the 
mountajn journeys, the best known is 
the tour he made-forth.and back across 
vast mountain 


Hardangervidda, the 


plateau in central Norway, without 
seeing a single person or, finding any 
place where he could seek shelter. That 
trip was over 100'miles long and ‘lasted 


eight days. Thus one becomes a man! 
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Jo Gjende. 


But it has not only been Norway's - 


arcti¢ explorers who have felt.them 


selves attracted to the: mountains. Au- 


thors and composers, -as for instance, 


Bjornstjerne’ Bjornson, Henrik Ibsen, 
‘and Edvard Grieg, not infrequently 
went. on hikes and longer journeys’ in 
the mountains. And this in spite of 


the fact that at 
only very primitive shelters, like chalets 


and Lhe 


mountains and the ‘peaple liying ther 


stone huts, tO be found! 


often came to serve as motifs for 


literary and musical works. 


then 


But the one who loved the mountains 
more than all .the rest, was the famous 
Jo Gjende. A hunter and outdoorsman, 


he lived most of his life in a’small log 


that time there were.’ 


cabin at Gjendeoset, high up in the 
mountain massif -of central Norway. 
Fridtjof Nansen writés about him: 

“LT came -from Eastern Norway and 
its wide, peaceful valleys. 1 came from 
the melancholy 


fairy-tale world of the 


Espedal Lakes 
and the vallev of Sikkilsdal. 


“It was evening. 
“Suddenly | gap in the 


mountains and looked down at Gjende. 
Wav down the 


big forests, across the 


stood in a 


shming greenish-blug 


ribbon extended throughout bot- 


the 
tom of the giant crevice, between the 
towering snow-capped peaks that wildly 
press forward and surround you. The 
Melkedal jagged 


white peaks rising against the evening 


mountains and then 
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sana 


A view of Lake Ghe nde and Bessvatn, 


with the mountain ridge Besseggen. 


sky in west.:It is as if the ‘whol 


of Jotunheimen has suddenly closed in 


on you, opens its giant gates for your: 


soul and casts a spell over it. 
“Involuntarily I remained standing 
to sav" “We 


in greeting to the 


there, it had 


was as if | 
meet again” 
of the glaciers. 

“It was among these mountains that 
old Jo Gjende lived and worked. He 
was a strange sprout from the very 
depth of the Norwegian national char. 
acter; he was one of the real mountain 
men who disdain life in the lowlands 
and become legendary figures while they 


are still among the living. Down theré 


by the lake still stands his: cabin which. 


he built himself. It is said that he all 


alone transported the huge stone slabs 


‘necessities of 


wol ld ; 


that support the walls against the wind. 


“To this place he would come,: acress 
the mountain plateaus, and often in: 
the middle of-winter, alone, with: the 
a ski-sled. Hers 


he lived, offen for months on end, 


lifé on 


vear after year, preferably in the wintel 
time with his lonesome self, with his 
guns, and with nature. : 
“Here he went on his lonely hunts, 
for ptarmigan and reindeer, and. the 
mountains * have been silent witnesses 
to’ many of his: exploits. | At he once 
a buck, he kept 
fell from 


had begun to chase 
it up night-and da\ until. it 
exhaustion. | 2 

“He.was tough and tenacious and 
knew how to take care of ‘hiinself. His 
opinions were as self-made as..were his 
guns; no one else could do .it well 
enough. But then- he seldom missed 
an aim or the goal he-had set himself. 
He lay in his cabin, during the long 
winter evenings, reading Voltaire and 


pondering the riddles of existence, 
until he lett the main road of dagmas, 
in this respect also he did ‘not want 


to walk with the people of the low 


‘larids. 


“Now hte has left us for the hills of 
the oreat beyond.” 5 

Yes, J6 Gyende, the mountaineer, the 
-and_ the 
like 


recluse, ereat hunter, | 


exactly that. ‘Nansen never met 


“him, but all that- he heard about him,:- 


‘from the people of the mountains, was 


indelibly impressed on his mind. Jo 
Gjende and Fridtjof ‘Nansen had very 
much: in .common: * each relied to a 
greater extent on his own reason’ than 
on the éld traditions which he learned ° 
in‘ school? Both preferred a life in 


solitude, surrounded’ by -Norwav’s - 
mighty mountains, to- living among 


peaple whose second-hand- opinions 
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Jo Gjende’s cabin at Gjendeoset. 


they scorned: Jo Gjende and Fridtjal 
Nansen would indeed have become fast 
friends. 


Jo.Gjende’ was -born in 1794, on the 
farm Kleppe im, the district of Waga. 


His childhood was not overly happy, 


--as he early lost both his, parents, and 
‘all the children were sent to foster 
-homés among ‘relatives. Jn time Jo 
ended up with his aunt who owned the 
big farm. Heringstad’in Heidal. 

When pastor 


the district he 


the traveled through 


was a weleome 


guest 
at Heringstad..He would continue his 
journey the néxt day and Jo had 


up with th 


little 
to run alongside keeping 


horse ii order to open the many gates, 


all the way to the next place for change 


of. horses. Since .the pastor was aiso 


known as a man who liked his drinks, . 


it is small wonder that Jo’s regard fon 


‘the clergy was not his chief admiration. 


5 become 


_well suited , lo’ 


end, 


‘Jo was very useful on the farm, and 
his strength made him known far and 
wide. He was indeed conceded to be 
the most powerful young -man in the 
whole Gudbrandsdal. He 


liked farming well enough, but he: did 
not 


valley of 


fare so well when his aunt gave 


him a sum of money so that he could 


a cattle trader. Jo was not 


haggling and sharp 


‘business practices, nor 4o discussing the 


-prices of cows and goats for hours on 


\lready then, he was a hard, and 
proud man,-who had the courage of 


his ‘convictions, and: for 


whom it was 


not easy 


The tarmers did not like 
did not like them. He 


dependent to 


to contorm. 


Jo, and he 
was too in- 


suit them, 


and _ his 
opinions were usually exactly the op 
posite .of. what most people thought. 


The 


thought, was that he never was seen 


worst. thing about him, they 
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inside a church. From early childhood 
he had much distrust of the pastor and 


the teacher, and of the school whose 


only aim was to teach the 
read the Bible and know by.rote the 
And 


schoolmates never let him be in peace, 


catechism and the hymns. 


his 
but teased him because he was the son 
of a drunkard. 
and his blows often left thei mark on 
his tormentors. : 

At the age of forty, Jo Gjende settled 
down for good in the mountains of 
He 


small cabin in the valley of Veodalen, 


Jotunheimen. lived at 


but later on in a cabin he built at 


Gjendeosét. This-cabin is still standing 
exactly the way it was in Jo’s time. It 
is not very big, about 3 meters by 2 


meters, and it is so low under the ceil- 


ing that one has fo bend dewn-to get . 


through the door. Here he stayed -the 


greater .part of the year. Only once 


in a while he took a trip down to the; 


valley in orde1 reindeei 


Bui his food lor the 


to exchange 
skins .for food. 


most part came from the wild.animals 


he shot himself, and a surer shot.than’* ° 


he was not to be found. He 


made his own.gun barrels or he might: 


travel all the way to the valley of 


Msterdal to 


buv a. that he: 


gun was 
entirely satisfied with. He often enter 
tained himself with shooting at a target 
and impressed visitors with his marks- 
manship. 

But Jo was not only a great hunte: 


and an excellent shot. He must have 


had a brilliant mind, and would*most_ 


surely have been placed in the front 


rank among the’ great’ thinkers and 


philosophers if he had been able ‘to: 


elect such a career in his early youth. 
Perhaps it was his passionate love of the 


mountains that prevented his great 


children to ° 


Then Jo became angry 


first in-a. 


either ~. that 
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intellectual gifts -from being fully 


utilized. In his early youth he most 


- probably would have been unable and. 


even less willing to imagine himself as : 
a student in the big city. 

And even if he had wanted to,” he 
would hardly-have had-an opportunity 
to’study. In those days the only way 
for poor children.to get ahead was for 
leaden 


the, pastor or anotlre1 


in the 
district to take. notice of such a hidden 
genius .and pay .for. his’ board -and 
tuitton for higher education in Chris 
tiania, as Oslo was called. at that time. 
But. Jo's 


mind ‘were not of-the type that, would 


behavior and iridependent 
invite any of the avell-to-do to help him. 
Or the contrary, che. was no doubt 
looked upon as something of a pariah, 
and he would most surely have refused 
‘any help of shat. kind. 

But during the long: winter’ evenings 
in his litte cabin in Jotunheinien he 
used to study ‘the works of the world’s 


great thinkers. He got hold .of books 


by Voltaire and, Volney, and soon he 


was known as a free-thinker and a 


priest-hater. He. was of ‘the opinion 
Bible 


legend, an 


the 


fiction and 


the 


was only 


invention of clergy, 


who used it-a$ a means to keep the 


common man securely tethered 


and 


- could thus live in ease on the fees and 


tithes that gullible people had’ to pay 
them. Nature was Jo's Bible. He knew 
and understood nature better than aiy 


one else, and drew 


from it conclusions 
about the earth and evolution that were 


later confirmed by the investigations 


_ of scientists. He found-old shore lines 


way -up 1b 


the* mountains, -he studied 


glacial erosion from, the Iee Age, and 


dug up old roots from the bogs. 
Besides the works on philosophy, he 


liked best to read the comedies and 
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*. Gjendebu. - 


other writings by Ludvig Holberg. He 
thought Helberg to be one of the: 
greatest writers Of all time, and knew 
long passages from his works by Ireart. 

Jo .Gjende _ both liked and disliked 
having people , visit him. If someone 
came and was very inquisitive about 
his personal aflairs, he withdrew into 
his shell, grabbed his rifle and set off 
forthe mountains.’ But if his visitors 
were learned men, and this happened 
rather often, they were ‘well received. 
In fact, tourists and mountaineers of 
were’ usually students o1 


those days 


teachers ‘at the University. They were 


the only ones who had the time and 


the opportunity to go: on such excur-. 


sions, and there were many among 


thém who had heard about this strange - 


and well-read ‘hermit at Gjende .and 
laid. their course by Gjendeoset in order. 


to’ meet him. 


corner. 


And many were tthe discussions that 


went on in front of the fireplace in the 


small cabin. ‘Jo was in great form when 


‘he got an opportunity to air his views 


in, the company of men who, to his 
mind, , had the ability to reason and 
think independently. Whether they 
agreed with liim or’ not did not matter 
much. As a matter of fact, he pre ferred 
to talk with people who disagreed with 
him and whom he could’ drive into a 
Theologians espec ially fared 
badly and had great difficulty in answer- 
ing -his pointed -questions, formed in 
his keen mind. Then he enjoyed him- 
self, and the visitor. was treated royally, 
reindeet 


with tasty 


steak and other 
dishes, of which there was no lack in 


Jo's cabin. Many a friendship for life 


“was made at that fireplace,- most often 


of course, with those who had view- 


‘points similar to, his own. 
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monument on 


Jo ¢ 


ereat interést in 


took a 
_politics. He 


Jo also 
was a convinced liberal 
and thought highly of Johan Sverdrup, 
the “Left” or Liberal 


Independence and freedom for 
I 


leader of the 
party. 
the people, without economic or other 
the 
Unde 


stances he might have 


restrictions, was nation’s. goal in 


Jo's opinion. other circum 


become an out 


standing politician and 
Parliament, that is, provided he would 
fall in 


program staked out by a political party. 


have been able to line with a 


When the first folk school was opened 
by Christoffer ‘Bruun at Sel in 1864, 
Jo was one of the many that were 
extremely pleased with this enterprise. 
And in spite of Bruun’s being a min 
ister, Jo admired him greatly. 


connection it is tempting to draw a 


. to cut a holé in the ice 


member * of. 


In this - 


parallel between Bjornstjerne Bjgrnson 
Both 
radicals, both fought agginst the power 


> 


and, Jo Gjende. were zealous. 
of religion over the oppréssed common 
people, both were highly in, favor of 
the folk school movement, and both 
were influenced by Christoffer Bruun 
to a.very great extent; even though they 
in some ways were opposed to his ideas. 


What a meeting that might have been: 


‘Bjornsoa and Jo Gjende! But it is most 


likely: that sooner or later they would 
have falleri out, both being somewhat 
disputatious and combative. | 

In 1855 two Englishmen: came on a 
visit to Jo. Both Sir John, Blackwell 
and Mr. Rathbone were immensely 
enthusiastic about tlie, scenery around 
Gjende and the strange recluse living 
there. And the visit, which was. sup 
posed to last a few days, was extended 
to the better part of a year! For these 


world travelers Jo Gjende became the 


ideal man, and they tried to emulate 
him in. everything, in both thought and 
action. ’ 

logether they enjoyed an exhilarat- 
ing outdoor life, dui ing summer as well 
as winter. They fished for trout in the 
Gjende lake, and they hunted:-reindee1 
and ptarmigan. It is told that they used 
in order to.take 
a refreshing bath after returning from 
the lofty world of the 
The 
rather confining place,’ but. what‘ did 
that 


Jotunheim 


mountains. ° littl cabin was a- 


matter? If the table became too 
black and dirty, Jo just scraped arid 
planed the top and it was as good 
as hew! ; 

The two strangers also, became. well 
known in the entire district of Vga. 
Blackwell married the prettiest ‘girl in~ 
the whole region; her name was Marit, 
and she lived on the old farm of Sve 
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. near Vagamo, which now serves as . 


‘quarters for tourists. Blackwell bought 
the big farm Kljones, where Jo Gjende 
became a frequent and welcome. guest. 
The two friends always showed up at 


shooting matches, and Jo was always 
the winner. Once he won a Kongsberg 


rifle as a prize, at which time he was 
greatly honored ‘by .all the participants. 
It was no doubt one of the happiest 
days of his life. 

When he was past middle age, Jo 


bought @ small mountain farm named 


Brurusten in the upper part of the: 


vaHey of Heidal. Here. he would stay 
during the better part of the winter. 


He was a capable farmer and put up 


new buildings on his property. But, 


he was not very lucky when he tried 


life to make a good husband. 


to get a good wife for his farm; it 
seems the young women of the district 
thought he had lived a too frivolous 
But Jo 
got along without a wife, and his farm 
was always in tip-top shape. 

Jo lived till the ripe.old age of 8g, 
sound of mind and. body until the very 
last. He lies buried in the cemetery of 
the Vaga church, and on his erave the 
Norwegian Tourist Association — has 
placed a monument to his memory. On 
the’ upper part of the stone is seen a 


flock of wild reindeer cavorting: in the 


_mountains, and below appears a quota- 


tion from the poetry of Aasmund Vinje, 
which reads in translation: 
I am as you well know a highland man 


and take to the mountains as oft’, I can. 


Gunnar Raabe has been a,hiker and a mountaineer for over forty years. He 
isan inspector-for the Norwegian Toustst Association and has written and 
lectured about the pleasures of touring in the mountains of Norway. 





TO. KILL: A CHILD 


A SHORT STORY 


By STIG DAGERMAN 


Translated from the Swedish by Kenneth G. Chapman 


t is a fine day and the fising’ sun 
shines down on the _ plain. 
church-bells will soon begin to ring, 
for it is Sunday. Two boys have’ found 
a path between two rye fields which 
they have never walked along before, 
and in the three towns. on the plain 
window-panes are sparkling’ in the sun. 


Men are shaving in front of mirrors on 


kitchen tables and humming ‘women’ 


are cutting -bread for breakfast, 


children are sitting on floors and but-- 
toning up their shirts. It is the happy 


morning of an evil day, for on this day 


a child in the third town is going to be 


killed by The child is 
still sitting.on the floor buttoning up 


a happy man. 


his shirt, and the man who 4s shaving is : 
saying that today they will take a trip 


in the rowboat down the river, and the 
woman is humming and piling the 
freshly cut bread on a blue plate. 


No shadow falls over the kitchen and 


the man who is going to kill the ‘child - 


is still standing beside a, red gasoline 
pump in the first town. He is a happy 
man who is aiming a camera and in the 
range-finder he sees a small blue cai 


and beside the car a young laughing 


girl. While the girl is laughing’ and the | 


man is taking the beautiful picture, the 
gas station attendant is screwing the 
cap back on the’gas tank and saying 
that they are going to have a fine day. 
The girl gets into the car and the man 
who is going to kill the child takes his 
wallet out of his packet and says that 


‘they are 


The 


and. 


going to the seashore and at 


the seashore they are going to rent a 


boat and row far,'tar out. "Through the 


‘rolled-down windows the girl in -the 
‘ front seat of the car can hear what he is 


‘saying, she dozes.:and while she is doz- 


ing she seés the sea and the man beside 


her in‘the boat. He is not a bad man, 


-he is glad and happy and before he gets 


into the car he stands for a. moment in 


‘front of the radiator which is shining in 


the sun and enjoys thé sparkle and the 


. smell of .gasoline.and cherry blossoms 


in the air. No shadow falls over the car 
and the shiny fénder has no dents ‘in it, 
nor is it red. with blood. . 

_ But‘at the moment that the man in 
the car in the first town slams the car 
door and presses the starter, the woman 
in the kitchen im the third town opens 
her cupboard and finds no sugar.’ The 
child; which has finished buttoning its 
shirt and tying ‘ts shoes, ‘is kneeling on 
the sofa and-looking at the river, which 


_winds its way- among the alders, and at 


the ‘black .skiff pulled up on the grass. 
Ihe man who is ‘going to lose his child 
has finished shaving and is folding .up 
the ‘mirror. On the table, are coffee 
cups, bread, cream, and flies. The only 
thing lacking is sugar, arid the mother 


tells the child to run over to Larsson’s 


‘and borrow a few lumps. And. as the 


child opens the door, the man calls 


after it to hurry,’for the boat is ready 


‘down. on the beach and they are going 


to row’ farther- than they have ever 
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rowed before. As the child is running 
through the garden its thoughts are on 
the rivér-and on the fish that bite, and 


no one whispers to it that it has but, 
eight minutes left to live and that- the’ 


boat will lie there where it is lying all 
that day and many more days. 

it is not far to Larsson’s, it is just 
across the road, and while the child is 
running across thé road, the small blue 
car. is driving through the second town. 
It is a small town, with small red houses 
and newly-arisen people who are sitting 


in their kitchens with their coffee cups ° 


raised and who see the car speed .by on 


the other side of the hedge with a high . 


cloud of ‘dust:behind. it. It js going very 


fast -and the man in.the car sees the 


poplars ‘and the newly-tarred telephone 
poles flash by like gray shadows. Sum- 


-mer sends its breath in through the car: 


windows, they speed out of thie town, 
they drive easily and safely in the mid- 
dle of the road and they are alone on 
‘thé road—yet. It is nice t6 drive com- 
pletely alone on a-soft, wide road and 
out on the plain. it is even’ better. The 


man is happy and strong and against ° 


his elbow he feels the body of his 
woman. He is nota bad man. He is in 
a hurry to.get to the seashore. He 
wouldn't hurt’a fly, but nevertheless he 
is ‘soon going to kill a child. “AS they 
speed toward. the ‘third town, the girl 
closes her eyes‘and makes believe that 
she will not open them again until they 
ean see: the sea, and: she dreams’ in 
rhythm with the car’s soft- rocking of 
how it will lie shimmering before them. 


For life is so unmercifully planned 


that one minute before a happy man.’ 


kills.a child he is still happy, and one 
minute before a womdn screams in ter- 


ror she can be dozing and dreaming: 


about the sea; and during the last min- 
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ute in a child’s life the child's parents 
can be sitting in a. kitchen waiting for 
sugar and talking about their child’s 
white teeth and a trip in a rowboat, 
and the child itself can close a gate and 


start to cross a road with a few lumps 


- of sugar wrapped in a piece of white 


paper in its right hand and all during 


- this last minute see nothing but a long, 
‘ shimmering river and large fish and a 


broad skiff with silent oars. 


Afterwards everything’ is too late. 


Afterwards a ‘blue car stands at an 


angle across the road, and a screaming 
woman takes her hand away from het 
mouth and the hand is bleeding. After- 


-ward§ a man opens a car door and tries 


to stand on his feet although he has a 


- cavern of horror inside him. Afterwards 
-a few white lumps of sugar lie meaning- 


lessly strewn out amid blood and gravel, 


‘ahd a child lies motionless on its stom- 
ach with its face pressed hard against 
the’ road. \fterwards two pale people, 
who still have’ not been able to drink 
their coffee, come running out through 
a gate and see a.sight on the road which 
they will never forget. For it is not true 
that time heals all wounds. Time does 
not heal a’ dead child’s wounds, and it 
heals very- poorly the: suffering of a 
‘mother who forgot to buy sugar and 
sent her child across: the road to bor- 
row some, and it also heals very. poorly 


the anguish of a once happy man who 


‘killed it. 


For he who has killed a child does 


not drivé .to the seashore. He who has 


killed a child drives slowly home in 


‘silence and beside him Sits a mute wo- 


man with a bandaged hand, and in all 
the ‘towns through which they pass they 


do not see a single happy ‘person. Every 


‘ shadow is very dark and when they part 


it is-still in silence, and the man who 
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has killed ‘the child knows that this’ given back just one single minute of his 
silence is his enemy and that it ‘will life’ in order: to-make’ that one. singte 
take years of his life for him to defeat ‘minute different. 

it by shouting that it was not his fault. But so unmerciful is life toward him 
‘ But he knows that this is a lie, and in who has killed a child that everything 
his nightly dreams he will long to be afterwards is, too late. 


Stig Dagerman was regarded as one of Sweden’s most talented and promis- 
ing writers at the time.of his premature death at the age of 31 in-1954. One 


of his novels, “A Burnt Child”, and one play, “The Condemned” have 


been translated: into English. 


SWEDISH FISHING VILLAGE 


By ERIC SELLIN 


LONG the shore the fishing boats that day 
Nodded at their wharves, tall spindle masts 
, Wrapped with patched sails familiar with the way 
Of winds.and, aithough shredded by the blasts 
Of gales, they seeméd asleep as they would sway 
In counterpoint *wogden iconoclasts 
‘Of unison. Sometimes the moment lasts 


Forever when one stands above a bay. . . 


For I continued upwards on the path k 
Strewn gray with, powder from the crumbled stones 


Above the seas Vast polished ce notaph 


Where in the sunlight there were overtones 
Of death so dun and subtle’ in their wrath 


That. their song seemed to whisper from white bones. 





THE BOTTOMLESS. PIT 


A SHORT STORY 


‘By GUDMUNDUR ‘DANIELSSON - 


Translated from the Icelandic by Mekkin S. Perkins 


HIS 1S THE, STORY of the bog, the 
bottomless pit, and the boy. 
“My iad,” ‘said the milkmaid as 


she stood up and lifted: the pail full of- 


ewes’ milk from the ground, “loosen 
the’;band. and , open the- gate. I've 
finished.” ae 7 ; 
In silence’ the boy obeyed, While 
the ewes ran out through the open gate, 
he stood beside, the rail waiting until 
the pens were empty. Then he rambled 


off after the sheep. He was ten years * 


old. It-was his duty to tend the sheep. 

“ha, lala, 
as he sauntered after the ewes, dangling 
a rope in one hand, off and on striking 
He 
was crossing the: hills to the’ south of 


the tops of the hummocks with it. 


the farmhouse where the sedge grows 
m ‘brownish ereen tults.. This is the 


main vegetation of the region, this‘and 


the’moss. On and on the boy trots. No.’ 


one ever thinks of stopping here,- as 


the 


Every 


may be seen ‘from many . inter- 


mingling footpaths. foot that 
crosses the hills is bound for a hetter 


place. 


And what of the bog with the bot- 


tomless pit? Who knows it as well as 
the bov? No one. No. ene at all. 
Although at some time you may pos- 


sibly have been there, you no longer. 


remember anything about it, anything- 


but the rusty red/clay, the spongy moss 


and the ugly barrenness of it. .The boy 


remembers that too. But he remembers’ 


much, much more. Every summer, yeal 


after. year, the bog with the bottomless 


* tion. 


La, la, la,” he -hummed * 


pit has’ been: his whole world, and, 
‘truth to tell, neither you nor I have 


a greater world though we live in a 


_ city—perhaps even Einstein himself had 


no greater world in America: So great 


-a world .the bog is to those who know 


it well. ° 2 

Now the boy has‘ reached his destina- 
He stands: on the crest of the 
hill and looks out over the bog. It is 
not a large bog. It is hemmed in by 
hills on- all sides.. Nowhere is a house 


to be seen. or ‘any other man-made 
structure—only the rounded crests of 
the Surrounding hills. 


The 


allowing the ewés to spread out far 


boy stands for’ a,ftong time,, 


and wide. At. last his own precious 
day. is beginning. ; 

Nearby is a spot covered with tall 
rushes, which ‘stand out- against the 
surroundings, a mixture of blue and 
ereen, and. black,, as if all combed to- 
long 


bov sat so 


“skyr” 


gether. ‘There. the 


vesterday weaving toy strainers. 


He wove’ thirty-two.:of them in all, 


using more’ than a thousand straws. 


‘The. day- before that he stayed by the 


pools. weaving ,toy, braids. What should 
he do today? Build birds’ nests? - Pick 
snails from the depressions: left where 
his father had dug up-the sod? Watch 
the spider build its palace on the field 
Any 
activities would ‘be fine. Best of all, 


by the quagmire? ° ene of these 
however, is another idea, the one he 
has not yet put into words. 


The boy walks towards the east, 
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picking his way over the bog, slowly, 


cautiously, keeping his eyes’ on the. 


ground. He must go slowly, for he is 


barefooted has -to be 
crossed with care. Hidden deep in the 
hummocks are many sharp, needlelike 
points that. would prick one’s feet 


sorely, the dwarf birch here, the rushes 


and .the b rg 


there, not to menfion the yellow-footed ° 


spider, larger than an ox and fiercer 
than a lion. Safest are the sedge quag- 
mires, shallow and soft and marvelously 
warm in the sunshine. 

The boy now reaches the middle of 
the bog, wades through one more sedge 
pool and goes around a hole filled with 
red mud. And of a he’ has 
He stands on the brink of the 
bottomless pit. 


sudden, 
arrived. 


Ihe bottomless pit! How 


drawn. by 


often has 
the 
magnetism of the place, repelled by the 


he not stood here, 


fear of the pit, vet attracted by a com-’ 


pelling curiosity to see what it cop- 


tained. What is that? That thing down 


there in front of him? It is an eye, 


a dark blue eye with lids of vellow 


moss staring up at him and trying’ to - 


hypnotize him. Suppose that some day 
What then?. Then, 
—then there would be no boy to drive 


it should succeed? 


the ewes home from the hills at night, 


and down there in the darknéss of the’ 


pit, far down in the bowels of the bog, 
a little body would lie motionless for- 
ever. Is that perhaps what the bottom- 
less pit wants of him? 

Silence. : 

Fear tugs at his heart, trving to pull 
him away, while enticing curiosity pulls 
Now 
thing rushes past his ears, something 
the 


in the opposite direction. some- 


stirs in sedge behind him. It is 
the breeze. The breeze is blowing from 
the south across the bog, breaking its 
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* dark waves into a thousand wavelets. 


But not for long. The next second a 
calm- heals the break. 

“Now it is clear, the eye,” the boy 
thinks to himself and he meves 4 little 


closer. Seldom-has he seen the bottom 


_ of the pit mare clearly than at this 


very moment. What ‘is that moving 
down there in the darkness? Oh! Oh! 


‘Bugs! Beetles from the folklore, beetles 


that spoil the water. There aré twelve 
of them, swimming upwards towards 
the sunshine. The béy covers his rhouth 
with one hand, with the other he ‘grips 
his rope more tightly. Now the bugs 
_ Do they 
intend to fly all the way up to the sky 
and hurt the sun? No, not that. Not 
that at all. They 


of the water, turn. upside down and 


have reached the _ sirface. 


stop at’ the surface 


dive. again. A tiny shining star seems 
to stick to. each gleaniing biack body. 
and disappear into the depths along 
with it. j 


“They are fetching the’ sunshine and 


‘taking it along down into ‘the deptlis, 


so that it will not. be so’ pitch dark 
down there,” thinks the boy, breathing 
“Or 


But who?” 


more easily. has 


someone sent 


them? No one can answer 
that question.- Who- khows’ what is’ 
hidden down there in the bog? One 
again the wind is blowing,.now from_- 
the orth, and once ‘again the eve of. 


the bog is broken and blinded. . his 


- happens timé and again‘without end; 


change follows change.- 

Unfortunately, the boy no longe1 has 
the time to think about. such matters. 
He mist tend to his sheep. They are 
now scattered | fa and wide. He must | 
gather them together or they might get 
lost.- And so he trots off in séarch of 
them. Pr 


He drives them to the edge of the 
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bog and there comes to a halt. The 
sheep soon lie down, shut their eyes 
and chew their cud. Out here in the 
pasture life is. peaceful, The boy, too, 


is entitled to a little rest, he thinks. - 
And so he climbs’up a slope to a dry’ 


hollow coveréd with wood crane’s bill 
and lady's mantle: - 
* Lullu-bia, lullu-bia.’”’ 


“Who is.that humming?” thé boy 


asks himself. “Whe is that humming?”. 


“It is 1,” answers the. breeze. “I 


singing a lullaby to the weod crane’s 


am 


bill and the lady's mantle.” 
“And now my.ewes are asleep—every- 
thing is asleep except the bottomless 
pit, the eve of the bog,” the boy 
think, and the wind ‘may answer: 
“IT ’can sing you a lullaby 


But . 
crane’s bjll and the lady’s mantle- 


too, M\ 


eolden-haired  one..- the 


they are my :very.own flowers.” 
The boy lies down among the flowers, 
turns his towards the and 


eves east 


gazes across the bog. It is all green—a 
light green, a bluish green, a yellowish 
green. Jo this ‘the rushes add thei 
color, also the cotton grass. And yet 
the bog would be very ordinary were 
Without 


it not for its eve. 


would be an_ insignificant, harmless 
bog, which would ‘never.call to anyone, 


either in waking or sleeping hours. 


The boy has fallen asleep; one cheek. 


resting on his -hahds. In_ his sleep he 
.dreams. What ‘is he dreaming today? 
Who knows? Maybe the sedge in the 


swamp knows. Is the boy dreaming’ 
that he‘sits by a pool weaving ‘braids _” 


of golden sedge, that ‘he is weaving > 


toy ‘iskyr’’ strainers of silver? -He may 
be. dreaming that. But- there may be 
more to his dream. Last 
dreanied that a white horse with wings 


came. flying from-beyond the hills and 


hay 


we ed: 


for Life héld him by 


its éye it * 


‘the human. breast. 
turn 


vear he 


jumped right down into the bottomless 
pit. When he woke up, he was sure 
the horse must have been an elfin mare, 
and he was not sorry that it died. But 
from that day on, he feared the bot- 
tomless pit more ‘than ever. There is 
no telling what he is dreaming ‘today. 


The 


summer passes, and the grayish pallor 


The days pass one by one. 


of autumn gradually spreads over the 
beg. The bog changes from day to day; 


everything changes with the coming of 


. autumn—everything but the bottomless 


pit. In ‘deathly silence it continues to 


stare up into the daylight, casting its 


- influence over it: ‘alluring curiosity, 


vague fear. * 


+ 


Then .one evening in September the 


*-boy stands on the brink of the bottom- 


less: pit for the last time that season, 


‘looking down into its dark depths. 


“Death,” 
is Death itself looking up at me. It 


he thinks of a sudden, “that 


_ dwells down there at the bottom of the 


pit, calling and calling to me. But it 
shall not get me!” 

Death in the pit did not get the boy, 
and 


the hand 


kepr him from falling in. Life merely 
allowed him: to approach Death—to 
learn to recognize its presence and feel 
the mysteriGus chill it breathes into 


What a 
What JOY to 


relief to 
one’s back on it! 
flee from it and escape! 

For 


watched. over his sheep on the green 


bog. 
vet always the same story: a drama in 


two more summers the boy 


Every day was a-new story, and 
which Life and Death struggled to get 
him, and Life was precious because 
But at the 
that vear a 


In the dark 


pony belonging to 


Death had a part in it. 
ehd of the haying season 
great change took place. 


one night a riding 
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the boy’s father went too near the edge 


The 
ther e- 


of the bottomless pit and fell in. 


next morning it 


was found 


dead. : 

“If only I had filléd in that pit last 
year, as I intended!” 
said. He took 
along and together they filled the pit 
with dirt. 


one -of the 


“Never again will you be 
the death of anyone!” he 
they had finished. 

What did 


Nothing. He was’ silent. 


said when 


the boy sav to. that? 


But a-great 
g 


and strange change’ came over him. 


Gudmundur Danielss 


novels, tm 


the boy's father’ 


farmhands 


‘death—death. 


1 well-known Icelandic author, wh 


volumes of short stories’ ar da book ‘of 
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He no longer yearned. to visit the bog. 


It no longer called to hint. It had Tost 
its attraction and: its meaning’ for-him. 
To‘be:sure, he ‘made ‘a few more. trips 
to it, but he walked over.it as-a stranger, 
for the bog no longer was the bog it 
had ‘been. I he bottomless pat was gone, | 


the deep, mysterious: eye, the fear in 


the heart and the compelling curiosity,.. 


Yes, all that was gone, 
and at the same time the magic wonders 
of life had disappe ared. 

Now the 


elsewhere: 


boy is searching for them 


has several 


is fo his-< redit: 3 
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lo the 1ooth‘anniversary celebration 


- of Minnesota's admission to the union 


as the thirty-second state the .Nordic, 


countries sent a delegation comprising 
Prince Bertil of Sweden, Princess Astrid 
and_ Prime -Minister Einar Gerhardsen 
of Norway, the Danish 
Minjster, H. C. Hansen, and 
Finland’s Prime Minister, Reino’ Kuus- 
koski. The three Pre miers were accom- 
Llie 
Ambassadors in Washington; and their 


Premier and 


Fore ign 


panied by their wives. five 


Wives, in additions to ‘other officials, 


‘were also members of the delegation. ° 


li was the first. time that the five 


Nordic 


jointly with special. delegates in an 


countries “have participated 
American jubilee celebration. 


\fter forty yeats in, Swedish diplo, 
matic service, ten of them as chief .of 
mission in’ Washington, D. C., Ambas 


sador Erak Boheman will return to pri 


vaté life this summer, two years before’ 


_reaching the statutory retirement age. 
Wher his resignation, effectiye on June 
30, had béen- accepted by the Swedish 
government, it was arinounced that he 
had been elected | a* member: ‘of the 
board of the Stockholms Enskilda Bank, 
‘one of the country’s leading comme 


cial banks. ° 


Mr. Boheman, who was born in‘1895, 


entered the foreign .service’in 1918 as 


ai attaché at the Swedish Legation in 
Paris. Ten years later he became chief 
af the political bureau of the Foreign 
Office in Stockholm. After 
served as envoy first to’ Turkey and 
Bulgaria and.then to Greece, Poland 


and Rumania, he was‘in 1938 appoint- 


ed Under Secretary of the Foreign Of-, 


‘fantry Division, U. S. 


2 Gold 


having. 


hice, a post he held until the end of the 
war.- During that period he was Swe- 
den’s chief delegate at a number of 


vitally ° 


important trade 


negotiations. 
In. 1945 ,he went to Paris as chief of 


mission, two years later he became Am- 


bassador to the Court of St. James’s, 


and in 1948 he was appointed Ambas- 


“ sador to the United States. From Wash- 


ington he has undertaken many tours 
of the country, speaking at numerous 
meetings and making the personal ac- 
quaintance of thousands of Americans. 
Mr. Boheman has been a delegate both 
to the League of 
United Nations. 


Nations 


and the 


Maj. Gen. Leif J. Sverdrup, who - 
U.S.A. at the 
ceived a citation from Secretary of the 
Army Wilber, -M. Brucke1 upon his 
retirement 


came 10 age of 16, re 


as Commander, 102nd In- 


Army Reserve. 
About 2,000 officers and men saluted 


Gen.. Sverdrup in St.,Louis, Mo. 


‘Dr. Hannes Alfvén, professor of elec- 
tronics at the Stockholm Institute of 
Lechnology, recently received the John 
Ericsson’Gold Medal of the ‘American’ 
Society of 


York. A. 


Swedish Atomic Energy Company, he 


Swedish 
member of the board of the 
is at’ present conducting research on 
The John 


established in 


hydrogen power. 


Medal, 


awarded every other vear to a Swedish 


Ericsson . 


1926, iS 


citizen or ar American citizen of Swed- 
ish descent, in recognition of eminent 
merits in the technological ,or scientific 
fields. 
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Paul Gruda K rt. 

‘Noru ays Amba sad } 
Paul Koht, Norway's new ambassa 
dor to the U. S., arrived in Washitig 
D. C. on March 2. A 


later he presented his credentials to 


ton, lew davs 


President Eisenhower at the White 
House. 


Ambassador Hans Engen, Norway's 


permanent delegate to the United Na; 


tions, has been appointed Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. Sivert 
\. Nielsen, presently Under-Secretary 
ot State for \ffairs, has been 
to U. N. 

Mr. Engen has served as 


Detense 
named new Ambassador 


Now 46, 


head of 


Norway's Permanent 


to the United Nations since 1952. He 


was previously Counselor of the Mis-’ 


sion, 1951-52, and Press 


1949 to 1951. Before joining the For. 


-and 


Mission 


Attaché from: 


eign Service, he was Foreign Editor of 


Verdens Gang. During the war, he 
maintained liafson between the Home 
Front and the Norwegian government 


in London 


The F noted Swedish: s¢ ulptress and. 
ceramist Tyra. Lundgren held. a coni 
prehensive exhibition of her works 
February 26-March: 8 ‘at 
New York., Collections -of hers’ have. 
been shown in ‘Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Paris, Milan; London, San Francisco, 
Montreal, atid Mexico City. Regarded 


as one of the 


Bonniers* in 


foremost ceramec artists 
in Europe today, artistically as well as 


technically, *Mrs.,.Lundgren started out 


as a painter, studying at ‘the Roval 


Academy of Art in Stockholm. Soon, 
however, she found sculpture a fullet 
way of expression, choosing as her me 


dium clay fired ‘into stoneware. She 


worked for a long period at the famous 


\rabia_ porcelain works in ‘Helsinki, 
later collaborated. with leading 


glass works in Sweden, Czechosfovakia. 


and Italy. Her art is characterized by a 


sOaring imagination, a dramatic’ tech 


nique, with a striking interplay -of 


roughness and glazed surfaces, and by 


a persistent: interest in dé picting ani 
mal life, especially birds and tropical 
fishes. Some of her ornaments occupy 
entire walls in s¢ hools,.crematoi ies, and 
industrial. plants. She is noted also as a 
portrait artist ol great talent, an | some 
times she has been active as a designe) 


of textiles. 


-Two Swedish pioneers in polio re 


search were, together with fifteen: oth 


-ers including’ Franklin D. Roosevela;, 


honored with busts when the National 
Foundation ‘for’ Infantile Paralysis re 


cently. inaugurated its “Hall of Fame’ 


at Warm Springs, Georgia. ‘They. wer 
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Dr. Oskar Medin (1847-1927), who in 


1887 gave the first- detailed description , 


of a polio epidemic and the acute stage 
of the disease, and his .pupil Dr. Iyar 


Wickman (1872-1914), whose research’ 


clarified the nature of polio as an acute 
infection. 


The :goth anniversary. of the birth 
of Hettrik Ibsen was commemorated ‘in 
New ¥ork on March’ go with a-program 
sponsored by the.Scandinavian Society 


of Columbia Nord 


University and 


manns-Forbundet’s New York Chapter., 


Given at Columbia's Casa. Italiana, the 


program included an address by Nor- 


wegian Consul General Thor , Brodt- 


korb, piano solos by Niels, Johan’Qst- 
bye, songs by Swedish baritone Karl 


Sjunnesson, and readings from Ibsen's 


plays. by the well-known scenic artists- 


Mabel Taliaferro and Ar id Paulson. 


Phe: Meltzer Gallery in New York 
from March 3, to 29 featured a retro 
spective exhibition of the, works of Rolf 
Nesch on the occasion of his 65th birth- 
dav. Entitled “Rolf ‘ Nesch at Sixty- 
live’, 
ber of the unique metal prints whose 
craftsmanship and artistic beauty have 
brought wide acclaim to this German 
born Norwegian artist. ; 


“The entire” personal. library’ of Carl 
Sandburg, octogenarian poet and Lin- 
coln biographer,. whose parents came 
trom Sweden, has been acquired by the 
University of Illinois, with the aid’ of 
the University of Illinois Foundation. 
The collection consists of books, man- 


uscripts, and papers. 


Professor Einar Haugen, Thompson’ 


Professor of Scandinavian Languages at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been 


invited by the English Language Ex 


the exhibition- included a num-' 


. late 


- Smithsonian Institution in 
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ploratory Committee of Japan to be 
one of four American Senior Consult- 
ants in a seminar, for teachers of Eng- 
lish at Tokyo during the month of 


August. The purpose of the seminar 


‘ will be to produce new materials in the 


field of English language teaching, and 


* train a_ selected -group of Japanese 


teachers in. the-use of these materials. 


An exhibition called “Swedish Tex- 


tiles Today.’ opened m the New Na- 


tional Museum’ Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April ig and will atter- 


_ward travel through the United States 
‘for more than a-vear. It has .been as- ” 


"Sembled by the Swedish Society for In- 


dustrial Design, and shows the ‘latest 
industrial * textiles ‘made by leading 
mills. The, exhibit aims to illustrate the 
creat. versatility of Swedish decorative 
fabrics, .with special emphasis on then 
interior decoration. s\ 


use in nmiodern 


.score of prominent designers are repre- 


sented. The participating manufactur- - 
ers are Nordiska Kompaniet, or’ NK, 


Scandinavia’s largest department store, 


Which maintains a modern textile stu- 


dio, Almedal-Dahlsj6tors, ‘the Kasthall 
Carpet Company, and_ the tockholm 
Cottor Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany. From Washington the exhibition 
will move to the Currier Gallery in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, where it 
opens.on July 7, and then it will be 
shown in the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Cratts in New York, beginning on 


September 25. Next year it will travel 


_to San Francisco. via Minneapolis and 


other cities, and after that it will circu, 


among museums in the southern 


states. “Swedish Textiles Today” will 


make its:tour under the auspices of 


Washing 
ton: 








a On FEBRUARY 1, the 





Danish Premier and 


Foreign Minister 
Hans Christian 
sen had occasion ‘to 
celebrate his third an- 


niversary as prime 


minister, a rare event 
DENMARX .., Danish standards 
which, however, was not noted by any 
official festivities. 


On FEBRUARY 10, Danish ambassador 
in Moscow, A. Merch, handed over to 


Vice Foreign Minister A. V. Zakharov 


Denmark’s answer to the’ latest two let-,” 


ters from.the then Soviet: Premier, N. 
Bulganin. In‘the lengthy answer, Pre- 
mier Hansen pointed out among othe 
things the Danish government's strong 


desire that negotiation about a disarm- 


ament agreement with efhcient interna: 


tional control be started as soon as pos- 
sible. He also stressed Denmark's inte 
est in plans for a summit meeting after 
adequate preparations. With respect. to 
Bulganin’s warning about “serious con- 
sequences” for Denmark, if the Danish 
government to let 


eign countries establish bases on Danish 


should consent for; 


territory for “aggressive purposes”, 
H. C. Hansen pointed out the purely 
NATO 


stressed that Denmark only participat- 


defensive character of and 
ed in this alliance in order to secure 
her freedom and independence. As‘ to 
Bulganin’s suggestion about a neutral 
zone free of nuclear weapons tompris- 


ing “all of Northern Europe” the Dan- 


ish note said that Denmark took it for 


granted that also the northern parts of 
the Soviet Union would be comprised 
in such a region. 


Han- - 


_ Zealand. 
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\ PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE -about the. 
various schemes for economic integra- 
tien of European ‘countries took place 
on February 11. The debate was broad- ° 
cast in radio and television ‘and cen- 
tered around, two speeches held. on 
February 6 in the’ Folketing by ‘the 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Jens Otto 


Krag, and the Minister of Econamics, 


- Bet tel Dahlgaard. The debate showed . 


that the opposition parties agreed with 


the government that the time had not 


vet come’ for Denmark to decide ‘in 
favor of one plan or the, other but that 
Denmark should take part in future * 
negotiations about the Free Trade Area 
as, well .as about a. Nordic Customs 
Lnion. 

DENMARK 


‘TEMIGRATIGN *FROM was 


. greater in 1957 than at any time in this 


century, it was revealed by government 
officials. About 10,000 persons left Den-. 
mark for good last year.-In-contrast. to - 
the situation at the turn of the century, 
\ustralia rather than the United States 
attracts'most Danish emigrants. Canada 
is number two and the. United States 


number three. 


After that come Latin 


American countries and finally New 


THE WINDJAMMER Danmark, a train 
ing vessel, has re turned from what well 
may have been her last voyage. Under 
the impact of the loss of the German 
sailing ship Pamn with 82 men and © 
boys, nearly its entire complement, and 
under thé impression’ that training on 
board sailin® vessels is no longer called ° 


for in our age, Danish authorities have 


* decided to let the Danmark ride at 


anchor permanently off the navigation 





THE 





school in Sonderborg as part of the fa- 
cilities of that institute. -However, cer; 
tarn shipowners who don't agree with 
this idea are -trying to. work out plans 
to take over the government-owned. ves- 
sel in order to have her continue 
career as a training ship in private 
hands. 


DANISH ART has eitteneit an irrepar- 


- able loss when Denmark’s most out- 


standing painter through many genera-: 


tioris, J: F. Willumsen, died on April 4 


1 his home in Cannet in southern 


France. He was g4‘years old. 
Willumsen has been an acknowledged 
force—rathea 


than a leader—in Danish 


art ever since 1888. His unusually 


Premier N. 


wrote 


Bulganin 
his famous let 


-—< 


ters to the, heads ol 
Governments ol the 
NATO countries. His 
ICELAND letter to Pre mier 
Hermann Jonasson included the 
Iceland 


‘Soviet 





sug 


gestion that should 


neutral and offered guarantees 


of such neutrality. This Premier Jonas- 
son rejected, explaining why the Ice- 
landers had joined NATO and still | 

lieved. that meinbership in the ial 
\lliance : 


security. 


was their .best guarantee of 
the Icelanders would welcome any, im- 
‘that 


might make the military defense of Ice 


provement in ‘world conditions 


land unnecessary. 
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her. 


‘Christian 


ICELANDIC FOREIGN’ 
policy came undet 
debate when Soviet 


ing the 


become. 


- Jonasson further stated that 


The present NATO 
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strong temperament made him prefet 


Norway's. rocky mountains and the 


strong light effects of southern France 


to the aniiable Danish landscape and 


life 
his younger 


led him to spend most of his 


abroad.- Attracted during 


years to social themes, largely under 


‘the impact of Norwegian painters like 


Krohg and Edvard Munch, 
hé was later influenced by French sym- 
bolism and expressionism. In Denmark, 


which he seldom visited, he was vener- 


‘ated by younger painters rather than 


idealized, and with the exception of 


“pessimists” like Jens Séndergaard, his 


influence was never strong. A museum 


with many of his works was opened 


Frederiksverk in 1955. 


installations in Iceland are purely de- 


fensive, he stated, and there has been 


no talk of 
in Iceland. 


missiles or atomic weapons 


IN Marcu there were new protests 


against the American military force in 


Iceland, sponsored by a new commu 


add- 


har- 


nist-front organization, this time 


‘demand for neutrality in 


mony with Premier Bulganin’s sugges 
tions. 


All this was on the occasion of 


the anniversary of the Alping resolution 
of March 28, 


moval of the 


1956, asking for the re- 


troops. This resolution 


was, after the events in Hungary, 


shelved by the present Government. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS in late Jan- 


uary were a great victory for the Inde- 
pendence (Conservative) Party while 
the socialistic parties were the- main 
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losers. The Conservative victory was 
greatest in Reykjavik, where they re- 
tained a comfortable majority, while 
the party won majorities in the West- 
man Keflavik, Saudarkrokur, 


and Stvkkishélmur. 


Islands, 
The elections do 
not constitutionally affect the Govern- 


ment, but it was generally agreed that 


they represented a considerable loss of 


prestige to the left-wing coalition 


cabinet. 


MARITIME JURISDICTION ‘and _ fishing 


limits were again very much in the 


limelight in Iceland because 


ol the 
United Nations Conference-on the Law 


of the Sea, held in Geneva during the. 


spring. Iceland showed its deep, mite! 
est’ by sending both the Foreign Min 


ister and the Fisheries’ 


Minister as 
delegates to the opening of the con 
ference; while 
also sent there - included, Ambassador 
Hans It was made known 


that following the conference Iceland’ 


Andersen. 


would extend its fishing limits. .’The 


Icelanders strongly supported a Cana- 


dian proposal for a 12-mile fishing 


limit, with the coastal states having 


exclusive fishing such 


This is vital to Iceland which 
depends more heavily upon: fishing for 


rights within 


limits. 


its livelihood that any other free nation. 


THE PLANS for a European Free 


Trade Area have been scrutinized very 


closely in Iceland, not only by the Gov- 


and its 


ernment experts but also by 
business, industry, and farming. Should 
the Free Trade Area plans become 
reality it will be difficult for Iceland. 


to decide for or against, membership. 


a group of specialists: 
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Both alternatives difficulties 
and would require considerable changes 
The 


Free Trade meetings at the OEEC in 


| resent 
in Iceland’s-economic situation. 


Paris have been attended several times 


by Minister for. Industry. Gylfi P.. 


.Gislason, and also his alternate, Econ- 


omist Dr. JGhannes Nordal. Meanwhile: 
the. OEEC has shown its interest -1n 


Iceland’s economy by a visit from the 


organization's head, M. René Sergent, 
The 
OEEC has initiated a special study of 


and some members‘of his staff. 


the possibilities of* producing heavy 


water in Iceland by using thermal: 


energy. Such an industry would be a 
welcome’ addition to 


the Icelandic 


economy. 


HaLtpoR KitjAN LAXNEssS’ (return 


‘from his trip-around the world created 


great interest. in Iceland. ‘He ‘traveled 


across the United States and the Pacific 


to China and after that to India, where 


_he was a guest of the Indian Govern 


ment. Of his*impressions from the 
United States Mr. Laxness has spoken 
most about the Mormons and their in 
Lake Citv. It 


pected that he will deal with Mormons 


stitutions in Salt is sus 
in a future work in connection with 
the first Icelandic settlers’ in Modern 


America, who were Mormon converts 


IF ANY-ONE STILL CLINGs to the myth 
that ‘Iceland is a ,country without 
crime, he had’ better revise his opinion: 
During the past year there were two: 
murders- committed, in’ both cases 
young men doing away with young 
women. There is, of course,,no capital 


punishment, and the first of the ‘two 


-murderers got 16 years. 
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conjunction with the 


Norwegian Par lia- 
ment on January 20, 
King Olay V formal- 
ly-took the oath ‘ol 





office, 


cordance With the Constitution and the 


govern Norway jn. ac 


laws of the realm. 


-monarch .repeated verbally the qath 
which he deposited in writing at,a Cab- 
inet meeting on September 21, ig57, a 
few, hours after. the death of his father, 
Haakon VII. Under thé provisions of 
the Constitution, he automatically as- 
cended the Throne. 
' ‘Parliament. President Oscan lorp, in 
greeting Olay V, said the King had al- 
ways identified. himself with the people 
and had shared their fate. 

Fhe event was, attended by the 150 
‘members of Parliament, Cabinet mem 
Chiefs of 


‘small number ‘of civilian and mifitary 


bers, Foreign. Missions, a 


officials, and four: especially invited 
* -guests. The latter*included former Par- 
‘liament Presidents C. [.. Hambro, G. 
Natvig, cand Johan Wiik, as well as 
Martin 


the .Norwegian Parliarnent’s Lagting 


Smeby, tormerly President of 
division. * ; : 

Prior to its ofhcial opening, the Nol 
-wegian Parliament chosé officer's for the 
-1o2nd -session .and assigned its 
members to the 13 standing committees. 
The composition of the new Storting, 
‘elected last fall, is a8 follows: Liabou 78, 
Conservatives 29, \grarians 15, Liber 
dls: 15, Christian People’s Party 12, and 


-Communists 1, 


‘THE NORWEGIAN PARLIAMENT has’ 


unanimously voted t6 give.an honorary, 


AT A CEREMONY in 


ofhcial opening of the: 


-pledging te 


he. 54-year-old’ 


150- 
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pension to C. J. Hambro. A Conserva- 
tive representative from Oslo at 35 con- 
Secutive sessions, Mr. Hambro declined 
to run for re-election last fall. The mo- 
tion to supplement his regular pension 
by 12,000 kroner annually was made by 
Parliament .President Oscar Torp, on 
behalf of the six-member Presidium. 
The M. -P. 


was Johan Nygaardsvold, Labor repre- 


last to be thus honored 
sentative from 1916 to 1949 and Nor- 


ways Premier during World War II. 


"At the suggestion of Mr. Hambro, hé 


was unanimously awarded an honorary 
pension upon retiring as Premier. 
C. J. Hambro has been a prominent 


politician and parliamentarian eve 


since igig, when he won a seat for the 


first time. President of the defunct 


League of Nations from 193g until 


1g46, and chairman ofits Liquidation 
Committee, he has been a delegate to 


UN ever since its inception. 


Crown Prince HaraAtp of Norway, 


‘only son of King Olav V and the late 


“Crown Princess Martha, became 21 on 


February 21. The occasion was marked 
with speeches in Parliament, at the 
Cabinet meeting, and at a large dinnet 
at the Royal Palace. Congratulations to 
the Crown Prince poured in from pub 
lic officials and ‘friends at home and 
abroad. ; 

During the day, Parliament Presi 
dent Oscar Torp visited the Royal Pal 
ace to convey the assembly's warmest 


wishes to the Crown Prince on his 21st 


. birthday. At the same time, the Crown 


Prince signed a written oath, pledging 


his ‘allegiance to the Constitution and 


the laws of the land. After reaching his 
will be en. 


full age, the Crown Prince 


titled and duty-bound to serve-as Ré¢ 


gent of the Realm whenever the King 
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King Olav V solemnly p 


leaves 


opening Parl 


, ; 
meni 


is absent from the country gr incapaci 
tated by illness. 


PREMIER EINAR GERHARDSEN in, Janu 
told "N. 


the government 


ary Soviet Premiet Bulganin 


defi 
nitely favors ‘negotiations to ease inte) 


that Norwegian 


national tension. But such negotiations 
should — be 


talks to assure positive results. 


preceded by exploratory 


As 
Norway's 


to 


Soviet criticism concerning 


acceptance of non-atomic rocket weap 


ons from U.S.A., the Premier said this 


was a 


matter that must be 


decided by 
Norwegian authorities. Mr. Gerhard- 
sen’s reply to the letters he ) 
from the 


re ceived 


Soviet Premier, under- dates 


allesiance to 


>) 


Norwegian Information Service 


the Cr. 
Januar) 


ceremony 


the 


of December 12, 1957, and Jariuary 8; 
1958, was delivered in Moscow on Jan 


uary 27. 


Reports from all along.the western 


coast of South Norway showed that the 


annual fisheries ‘for the fat,’ 


mature. 
winter herring were a dismal failure 
this vear—the 


ot 


poorest since 1920: Most 


the 


26,000 fishermen who 


parucl 
pated tried to recapture their lost fon 
tunes in the spring herring fisheries 
These, however, did not come off to a 
very auspicious start. The cost of equip 
ping the fishing fleet of some ‘2,600 
purse-seiners and drift netters is .esti 


mated at about -125 million krone 
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SKIEN, prosperous Capital city of ‘Téle- 


miark province, in early spring. began: 


a ser ies - of celebrations .to, mark the 
_ 600th anniversary of the granting of 
its chartér. Extending until late in the 
fall, the celebration includes four trade 
fairs featuring provincial industries. At 
the inaugural, ceremony, Premier Einar 


-Gerhardsen brought personal greetings’ 
from King Olav V, and -Dr. Einar Qst- . 


vedt talked about relations between 
Skien and its greatest native son, dram- 
atist Henrik Ibsen. _. 


. WoRLD-FAMED, KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD has ° 


accepted an invitation to be chief, of 


the established 


newly 
Opera. Mme. Flagstad, who lias been 
living quietly. at her home in Kristian- 
sand, was- not among the 18 who had 
applied for the position. The forme: 
Metropolitan Opera star tld reporters 
that she cansidered the appointment as 
_ a very 
lighted. A Norwegian opera is’ some 
thing I : 
ma,” 


- NorWEGIAN whaling -expeditions in 
the Antarctic processed 530,520 barrels 
of oil from January 7 to March 1, as 
against 713,270 barrels in the same pe 


riod of last. year’s whaling season. 


Norway's population at the end al 


1957 WaS 3,513,000, ‘comprising 1,763, 
000 women and 1,750,000 men, an in 


crease Of ‘some 35,000. 


IN Lonpon, in early March, Norwe-. 


gvian Foreign Minister Halvard Lange 


said that the Western nations should’ 


show greater flexibility in dealing with 


Norwegian - 


great honor. I am simply de-. 


have been fighting for all my’ 
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the Soviet Union and should explore 


every opportunity for reaching an 


understanding. Adressing the Anglo- 
Norse Society, Mr. Lange stressed that 
the frightening new weapons, for which 
bases will 


be prepared in Western 


‘ Europe, are strictly defensive counter- 


measures that have been forced upon 
the West by the incorporation of even 
more frightening weapons in the Soviet 


armed forces. 


Urging every possible effort to ascer- 
tain whether a beginning can be made 
in the field of world disarmament, Mr. 
Lange declared: “We must never give 
up our attempts to persuade the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union that they and 
their country have nothing to fear from 
the West. And our own future policies 
must clearly recognize the existence of 


widely differing economic, social and 


. political systems, which must learn, not 
.only 


to exist side by side, but to co- 
operate in the solution of humanity's 


many common problems. 


“In order to probe every possibility 
for negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
we must even be ready to take certain 
risks. But 
expect the 


the Soviet leaders 


West to 


steps which would materially change 


“security 


cannot agree to 


‘the present precarious balance of power 


before they have shown in action, and 


not in words only, that they are earnest 


‘in their professed desire for peace. The 


best proof the Soviet Union could give 
of their sincerity would be to stop writ- 
ing long letters and memoranda and, 
instead, consent to quiet diplomatic 
preparations with a view to finding out 
whether there is prospect of agreement 
on any of the problems in the fields of 
‘disarmament and European security,” 
Mr. Lange concluded. 
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[HE SwepisH Govern- 


ment favors the idea 


of a conference, be- 
tween the leading 
statesmen of the na- 
tions, including the 
heads of government, 
within the next few 
Minis 


answer to 


months, Prime 
Erlander 


a letter from the then Chairman of the 


ter lage stated in 


Ministers of the 
Nikolai 


8. Sweden would not be 


Council olf Soviet 


Union, Bulganin, of January 
unwilling to 
take part, if the leading great powers 
and 


were agreed on the 


composition 
and desire d 
The 


should preferably take place under the 


tasks of such a conference 


Sweden's participation. meeting 


auspices of the United Nations. II ‘real 
progress is to be madé at a conference 
at the highest level, it would not ap 
pear realistic to place on the agenda all 


outstanding major questions. Instead, 


efforts should 


be made, by 
informal preparatory conversations be 


tween the governments of the leading 


} 


states, to define and delimit the pro 


gram for the discussions of the heads of 


government. With regard’ to the possi. 


bility of progress in the field of disar- 
‘mament, in particular, it would be a 
step of extraordinary importance if the 
production of nuclear weapons could 
be stopped and, an effective, gontro!led 
disarmament, covering both such weap- 
conventional 


ons and 


_arms, could be 


achieved. A sober scrutiny of the cit 


cumstances actually prevailing shows 


that this goal can only be reached by 
stages. The Swedish Government final 
ly expressed its fervent hope that as a 
result of the international discussion 
now begun it will be possible, in the 


first place, to break the deadlock where 


means ot. 


the disarmament question rests follow 
ing the proceedings at the latest SeSsIOn . 
of the U. N. General Assembly. 


He TRADITION of keeping. the‘na- , 


tional defense above’ partisan debat« 
established and welded during the Sec: 
ond World War, 


tained when the government,:based on’ 


was vigorously main 


the Social Democratic party, and. th 


. three democratic opposition groups in 


February reached an agreement about 
the outline of a new defense organiza 
tion. During the next fiscal year mili 
tary expenditure will total about 2,700 
million kronor, an increase of 200 mi! 
lion over the current annual rat ol 
defense spending and of 4oo million 
over the preliminary -defense budget 
that was presented in January. These 
additional 400 million will be covered 
taxes on gasoline, 


by new or higher 


household consumption of electricity 


‘cigarettes,. liquor, beer, soft drinks, 


sugar, and-lottery prizes. Fromi the fis 
cal year 1959-bo the defense budget will 
be permitted to increase by. 2.5 -per cent 


annually 


to” compensate, for- higher 


costs which are due 


to technological 
dévelopmerits, and there will also be 


compensation for-a rise .in the general 


price level. A reduction in the number 
of Army, Navy and ‘Air Force units will 
be necessary, but ‘even greater empha. 


sis will be placed on quality. The 


agreement lays the foundation for ‘a 
thorough modernization and streamlin 
ing of the armed ferces. The question 
of providing the Swedish defense ‘with 


atomic weapons was left open, but 


sizeable amounts will be earmarked for 


continued research. 


Prime MINisteR and- Mrs. Tage’ E1 


lander-atrived in London on February 
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_16.for an unofficial visit of five days. 
They were received in audience by 
Queen Elizabeth at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, and P¥ime Minister Harold Mac: 


millan gave a dinner at 10 Downing’ 


‘Street. At the invitation of the British 
government the Swedish Premier vis- 
ited the atomic power station at Caldei 
Hall, and he also studied a new hous 
‘ing development and a modern com- 
prehensive school. He further used the 
1 discussion 


opportunity to attend <a 


about the European. Free: Trade Area. 


between the’ trade unions dnd private 
business and industry. _ : 

Mr. and Mrs. Erlander were aceom 
panied by Dr. Torsten Gustaisson, pro 
fesser of physics at the University of 
Lund, Dr.. Hans Hakansson, and the 
Premier's privat secretary, Olot-:Palme. 
Dr. ; 


-Swedish - Atomic 


Gustalsson is the 


a member of 
Energy .Commission 
and -of the Department of Commerce 
Delegation for: Atomic Energy, while 
Dr. Hakansson.is secretary of the latter 


agency. 


PRINCESS. INGEBORG of Sweden died in 
her Stockholm home on March 12 at 
the age of seventy-nine. The daughte: 
of the late King Frederik. VIII of Den 
mark, she was the 
Carl,’ an uncle of King VI 
Adolf, who died in 1g5i. They had 
four children, of: whom. two,: Princess 
Margare tha, married to Prince Aksel of 
Denmark, and Prince Carl ‘Bernadotte, 


widow. of. Prince 


Gustal 


are still-living. ‘heir second. daughter, 
-Martha, married Crown Prince 
Olav, now King of Norway, died in 


1954- and the 


who 


youngest, . Astrid, who 
married King Leopold of Belgium, was 
killed in an automobile accident: int 
1955. Princess Ingeborg devoted much 


time and interest te child welfare and 
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warmly supported her husband in his 
work for the Swedish Red Cross, which 
he headed for forty years. 


SWEDEN is participating in the U. N. 
the Middle East 
with: another contingent, according to 


Emergency Force in 
a recent government decision. The nu- 
mérical strength of the unit*has been 
increased somewhat, to 500 officers and 
men; and the period of service has been 
set at seven ‘months. The decision was 
the Defense Ministers of 
had 


met, in Copenhagen, and agreed that 


made afte 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
their respective countries should con- 


tinue to take part in UNEF. 


-FOR THE WHOLE Swedish people 1958 
should be a year of better physical 
fitness and improved health, according 
to a campaign ‘that ‘is being launched 
by the national federations of workers 
and salaried employees and the nation- 
clubs 


al association of athletic 


based, 
on membership in economic and _ pro- 


fessional organizations, 


including in 
dustrial corporations. The sponsors in 
National Athletic 


tion. Two years of planning lie behind 


clude the Associa 


the movement, the aim of which is to 


arouse ‘the interest of as manv Swedes 
as possible in sports and other forms of 


exercise, thereby 


making them 


more 
efhcient and healthy citizens. The prob 


lems of the physically handicapped will 


also receive great attention. 


Berti. MALMBERG, poet, novelist and 


playwright, and 


one of the eighteen 


members of the 


Academy 
which awards the Nobel Prize in litera 
Stockholm 


11 at the age of sixty-eight. 


Swedish 


ture,’ died in 


on February 
Born in the 


northern city of Harnosand, he’ studied 
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at the universities of Upsala and Lund, 
and Berlin, Germany. His first volume 
of verse, published in 1g08; was fol 
lowed by many more, as-well as by es 
says, novels, and plays. An autobio 
graphical novel, Ake and His World, 
was translated into English and pub 
lished in New York. His dramatic 
duction included His Excellency, which 
Placed in a Nazi 


occupied country, it brought out the 


pro 
appeared in 1943. 


conflict between the essence of the 
Christian faith and the Nazi reign ol 
terror. In 1917-26 Malmberg lived ‘in 
Munich, Germany, where he belonged 


to the circle around Sim pli issimus, the 


famed comic and satirical weekly paper. _ 


THe roms of King Erik XI\ 


(1533 


sf 


central Sweden, was opened on January “ 


20, and a belated inquest is being held 
in order to ascertain, if possible, how 
the unhappy, deposed monarch died. 
Part of the remains will be placed in 
Stock 


holm, which will be able to reveal the 


the atomic research 


reactor in 


presence .of, for example, arsenic ‘ot 
quicksilver. Erik XIV died as a pris 
oner in the Orbyhus castle jn thé prov 
ince of Uppland, according, to popular 
tradition after having eaten pea soup 
which, at the direction of his brothei 
Johan who had succeeded him on the 


throne, contained poison. + (In .A His 


tory of Sweden, published in the l i 


in 1956, Dr. Ingvar Andersson writes 
“Erik XIV, depicted now as an effet 
romantic, now as a tragic artust., of 
genius and now as a man who did not 
know his own mind, is one of the most 
fascinating of the long line of Swedish 


kings. He 


who had acquired a depth ol I uropean 


was a man of talent 


ereal 


culture at that time unique in Sweden. 


~-) in the Cathedral of VaAsteras, in- 


.son 
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He composed music, and was alse well 
versed in astrology... . Fromi his fatlier 
(Gustav Vasa, “Founder of thé Swedish | 
Realin”) he inherited diligence and an_ 
affairs, to 


interest in administrative. 


which he added a vivid imagination 


which often distorted his sense of. 


Although John (Johan III, 


his brother) undoubtedly welcomed his 


reality 


death, his. complicity in it has neve 


been fully established.”’) 


‘IN THI Wor_p Norv Skt CHAMPION- - 
sHips, held, at Lahti in Finland. March | 


- 1-9, Sweden won two gold and two. 


bronze medals, while Sixten .Jernberg, 
for several years the country’s leading 


cross-country skier, became the indi- 


‘vidual star. He won the’ 50-kilomete 


race, placed third in go kilometers, and 


paced the Swedish team to thé 4o-kilo- 
meter men’s‘relay gold medal. Finland 
arid, Russia were the favorites in, that 
event, but on the opening leg Jernberg 
gave the Swedes the ‘lead, Lennart Lars-. 


and Sture Grahn 


clung 2. 
‘through the second and third legs, and’ 


the anchor .man, Per-Erik Larsson, al 


- though overtaken by Pavel Kolchin of 


Russia, secured the victory, In. the 


women’s 15-kilometer relay the Swedish 


team placed third, after Russia and 


Finland, Finland compiled ani unofh 
cial ‘team score of 68 points, to -46 for 
Russia, 25 ‘fon Sweden, and 18 for’Nor-' 
way.. According .to: this system ‘points 
are awarded on the basis of 7 for first 


place, and 5-4-3-2-1 for the next five. 


‘THE PROBLEM of disarmament and its 
consideration in the United Nations, 
were discussed at a conference of the 
Nordic Foreign Ministers -in Stockholm. 
in.’ March. \ccording to'a joint com 


munique, there -was agreement -tiiat 
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every possible effort must. be made to 
break the continuing impasse on, this 
issue. Towards that end, the’ Nordic 
countries will, now as before, support 
all realistic attempts to arrive’.at con- 
crete results. — a a 

In the opinion of the Foreign Minis- 
ters,. consideration of the question of 


stopping nuclear weapons tests for a 


specified or unspecified time, under ade- ; 


“quate control; would at present seem 


to offer the best prospects for progress. 


‘Coincident with an accord’on this issue,: 


one should agree to initiate talks with 
a view to reaching results also in regard 
to such - questions as cessation of pro- 
duction of fissionable materials. for mil- 
itary purposes and a reduction of con- 
ventiomal forces. 

Moreover, according to the commu- 
nique, the Foreign Minister's felt that, 
with, plans already proposed as a point 


of departure, efforts should likewise be 
] 


made for a step-by-step consideration of. ° 


regional - disarmament measures in 
Europe. A ; y 
Questions arising from sthe- large- 
scalé* registration of merchant - ships 
_ under so-called Flags of Convenience, 
which, is weakening the competitive 
position of Nordic shipping, were also 
discussed at the Stockholm conference: 
Voicing ‘concern. oyer this practice, the 
Foreign ‘Ministers expressed hepe that 
growing international awareness of the 
problem might facilitate the institution 
‘of measures to limit Flags of Conven 


lence registrations. 


¥rans’ Aucust Larson, a legendary, 


Swede who had ‘become known as the 
“Duke of Mongolia,” died December 19 
at Vista, California, where he had lived 


_and the United States. 


. forces 
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the last fifteen years. He was 87 years 
old. Last time he visited Sweden was 


‘in 1950, when he met his old friend 


Sven Hedin, the famous explorer, who 
died two years later. To the very last 
he refused to believe in a Communist 
China. “The leaders may be Com- 
munists,”* he- said, “but the .people, 
never.” 


‘In a893 Mr. Larson Went to Mon- 


golia trom.-Sweden for the American 


sible Society. He met and married’ 
the late Mary Rogers, and they worked 
together as missionaries. Regarded by 
the Mongolians as a staunch friend, he 
managed to rescue many American and 
Swedish colleagues during the. Boxer 
Rebellion in China in 1go00. After the 
Chinese revolution in .1911 he was ap- 
pointed. adviser to the Chinese govern- 
ment ‘on Mongolian affairs, and_be- 
cause of. well-established friendships in 
both camps he was able to forestall 
bloodshed and_ help the Mongolians in 
The title of “Duke of 


Mongolia” was given him by a Living 


various. wavs. 


Buddha, in Mongolia’s religious city, 
Ulan-Bator. In 1927-28 Mr. Larson was 
leader of a huge-caravan which carried 
Sven Hedin’s Sino-Swedish expedition 


through. Mongolia to East ‘Turkestan. 


.He also cooperated closely with other ; 


explorers and scientists, {rom Sweden 
The “missionary 
eradually. became a businessman and 
the owner of many houses and large 
herds of..cattle, but later on the Soviet 
confiscated all ‘his property. 
\fter about half a century in Mongolia 


and China. Mr. Larson .moved to the 


‘United States. His eventful life pro 


vided material * for several books, in- 


cluding his own memoirs. 
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The Sibyl. By PAR Lacerkvist. Trans 
lated from the Swedish by Naomi Wal- 
ford. Random House. New York. 1958 
154 pp. Price $3.00. 


Once again Par Lagerkvist journ¢ ys into 
the dark Barabbas 
answers to the mystery ol that 
he did The 
Eternal Smile, and attacking the corruption 
that he flaved before in The Dwarf. In 
The Sibyl, the Nobel-Price winnet 
an ideal vehicle for his moral quest 


world of seeking the 
EXIStence 


not find to his satisfaction in 


has 


With classical simplicity, he relates: the. 


legend of the Wandering Jew, who comes 


to a fallen priestess of the Delphic oracle 


in a desperate attempt to learn the mean-. 


ing of his outcast state. She responds with 
God; her 


sin of carnal love, and the birth of a child 


the story of her own service to 


who is the son of God. 


Here in a fable of pagan and Christian 
Lagerkvist asks once 
What is God? Ortho 
doxy affords no answer: for the 
At the 


from the 


symbols, more his 


inevitable question: 


believers 


are unfaithful and cruel time of the 


sibvl's reyection temple those 


with less godliness in their hearts stone 


her as she escapes to the sanctuary of the 


mountains. Even during her service. to the 


oracle, they look upon her 
with disdain. Those who worship most’ be 


lieve the least 


Yet what, after all, is God himself? He 
apparently punishes the wanderer for his 
disbelief and seemingly.ignores the priest 


ess when she would willingly 


appears enigmatic and remote, at ‘once 


meaningless and inscrutable. Neither good 
nor evil, He While 


ensible 


is both good and evil 


} 


all-absorbing He is incomprel 


cruel, and frightening. 


But the fantasy has served its purpos 
By bringing together the worlds of classical 
antiquity and early Christianity 
make his 


microcosm ot 


Lagerkvist 
has managed to 
In the 


cleat 
that 


meaning 


a final episode 


f pul pose 


“differentness”* 


serve. He. 


finds both sibyl and wanderer ranging the 
mountain tops in search of her‘now middle 
aged son, who has listened to her story 
and for the first time realized his unwanted 
ness and has mysteriously disappeared, the 
larger significance of the tale is inescapable 

The very existente of God is in. man’s’ 
incessant search ‘which gives direction and’ 
meaning to-life. If God is beyond: man’s- 
reach, He is not past man’s desire. | 

. Indeed, The Sibyl is a reconstruction of 

its author’s mind or a re-enactment of. his’ 
lonely and ceaseless pilgrimagé in search 
of Truth. The 


turc 


masterful dialogue 
two separate voices raised to q single 
The Eternal Smile 


Hebrew atitiphonal poetry, which is sus-. 


suggests—as 1n 


tained on a high lyrical note. 


: RoBERT DONALD SPECTOR 
Long Island University 


Denmark Before the Vikings." By Ove. 
‘ALINDT-JENSEN.. Fréderick A. 


Dp 
irae ér 


. New York. 1957. Ill. 212 pp. Price $5,00 


In their histories of pre-history, archae 
ologists usually fail to date their discoveries 


give their 


> 


definitely, whereby they ‘could 


naivé readers pegs on which to hang thei 


memories timed 


For my own godd I once 
the recession of the ice in Scandinavia at 
the end of the last glacial period at 15,000 
B.C, Ol 


cours this was a euess ‘based on 


available 


ind now 


the evidence . then subject | to 
change vear’ by veal 
Dr. Kfindt-Jensen 

was no sign that Scandinavia was inhabited 


Now this 


book proves. that human beings did live in 


confirmed by 


Als6 I stated ‘that ther 


in any of the interglacial periods 


Denmark in the last interglacial period 


Last vear. . Danish: 


archaeologists dug 


down into forgotten civilizations both in 
Arabia .and 


they unearth human bodies, tools. musica] 


Iraq and at home. every yeat 


instruments, jewelry, or tortresses trom the 
Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bron‘ze 
Irom Ages. Alt this Dr. Klindt-Jense1 


¥ecords in an’ stvle 


and 


arresting - and with 


copious photographs. A‘-fascinating book! 
All powel both to the archaeologists and 
the nuclear 


phy SICISES 


‘Whence we have 


come Is are 


as important’as whither we 
voing 


H.G.I 
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Norwegian-American Studies and Rec- 
ords. Volume XIX. Eprrep sy CaRLeE- 
TON C. Quaey. Norwegian-American 
Historical’ Association.: Northfield, Mitin. 
1956. 217 pp. Price $2.50. 


No. less than thirty-nine volumes have 
.been published by the Norwegian-Ameri 
Historical 1926, the 


year, in which its publications program was 


can \ssociation 


sinee 


instituted. Lhe series of Studies and Me 
ords, an important part ol this program, 


XIX, which takes 


its place asa worthy member of the group 


‘thas how reached Volume 


- and offers thé interested reader a collection : 


of significant essays and articles, by new as 


well as old contributors. 


Dr Blegeén, for than 


‘ thirty vears the Association’s managing édi 


Theodore C: more 


tor,-is the author of the opening selection, 
a splendid. essay entitled “The Immigrant 
-Image of “America,” which has 
printed ‘from Land of Their Choice, a col 
lection of “America Letters” published by 
the University of Minnesota Press in 1955. 
\ somewhat new, slant on Hjalmar Hyorth 
Bovesen and, his literary production is pro 


‘wided by Glasrud 


Protessor Clarence A. 
whose article will be part of a forthcoming 
book Gn this eminent scholar and writer. 
Protessor William Mulder‘has contributed 
a paper on early Norwegian Mormons, 
subsequently published as part of his book 
Homeward to Zion; and the fabulous caree1 
of’ “Snowshoe” Thompson is déalt with in 


Bjork 


- whose researches aid greatly in demarcating 


an article by Professor Kenneth 


the line between the man and the legend 


Protessor Arlew William Andersen has 
investigated the activities of the Norwegian 
and Danish Methodists on the West Coast 
and summarizes his findings in an article 


which covers much new -ground. That is 


also true ef the investigations of Curator , 


-lora Bohn of the North Norway Museum 
of Arts and Crafts, who in 1949-50 traveled 
widely in the U: S. searchiing for folk art 


in the possession ot Norwegian immigrants 


and their descendants. ‘Although the actual, 


results of her séarch were rather meager 
her article brings into focus the extent to 
which folk art is preserved ir an immigrant 
milieu. ; . 


Another. collection of immigrant letters, 


been re-. 
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those of Ole K. Trovatten, has been trans 
lated by Professor Clarence A. Clausen for 
inclusion in this volume. Trovatten, 
left 1840, ‘settled for a time in 
Muskego, Wisconsin, from where he wrote 


who 
Norway in 


lelemark and 
viyidly described the trials and tribulations 
the 


to friends in the district of 


ol early 


pioneers. A Compilation by 
_Oystein Ore of 
sketches of 


Norwegian emigrants of the 1830-80 period 


Professor biographical, 


thumbnail university-trained 
indirect the 
many Varieties of professional skills that 


underscores, in) an manne! 


were to be a tremendous gain to the young 


_American nation. Lastly, 


list of 
_Trecent publications on Norwegian-Ameri 


the usual 


- can history has been compiled by Professor 


Clausen, who is :continuing the exacting 
task for so many years carried out by Mr. 


Jacob Hodnefield: . 


The above summary is a mere indication 


of the merit of the volume under 


review. 
Like its predecessors, it uniformly hews to 
a high standard of scholarship and does 
to the His 


its 


‘honor Norwegian-American 


torical Association, editors, and 


its 
contributors. $ F 


Erik J. Friis 


Homeward to Zion. By WILLIAM 
Mt LDER. l niversety of Minne sota Pre SS. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1957. 375 pp. Price 
97.90. 


The 
particularly, -the 


Mormons one must admire, and 


converts in Scandinavia 
thirty thousand of .them,,who joined the 
the nineteenth 


emigration to America in 


century. Their apostolic zeal, their hard 
wealth, then 


alcohe | 


tea, .and sex, ves even theft 


‘acquisition of 
th 


work and 


jrugdlity in use of tobacco 


cottee, former 
sturdy polygamy: aft indeed remarkable 
More 


set up 


remarkable still the financial 


the 


Was 


behind emigration of Scandi 


Utah. Many of 
to pay “then 


navian Mormons to them 


The 


majority, however, borrowed from a reli 


were able own way. 
gious loan association, and. most of them 
by their thrift in Utah, paid, back then 
the Mor 


insurance nor’ 


loans within ten years. Today 


mons do not solicit social 


ask for government aid. -Like the Quakers 
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they make private provision for illness and | 


old age. se 

Dr. Mulder’s history of the 
migration to Utah, the Zion or promised 
land of the Scandinavian ; 
a masterpiece of historical research, com- 
pletely documented, and at the same time 
a piece of classical literary style.. 


book ‘is a 


May I quote some verses that I wrote 
_ when visiting the Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City to commemorate the flight of gulls 
who seemed to come in answer to praye! 
" to devour the locusts which were destroying 
the Mormon crops: 
The farmers prayed and fought the 
locust pest : 


Until 


they 


across the 
heard 


The flapping wings of rescue from the 
West 


.And 
holy 


Great Salt Lake 


hailed the seagull, 


bird. 


Utah's 


H.G.L. 


Ny dansk. billedkunst. By 
Tu. Mortensen. Munksgaards Forlag. 
Copenhagen. . Skandinavisk ’ Bogforiag. 
Odense. Price 145.00 kroner. ~ 


This important 
‘covers the whole 
art. Even 


-and beautiful’ 
field of 


who are 


Danish 
“able to 
study the plentiful ilustrations, excellently 
reproduced both in color and black and 
white, cannot fail to be enlightened. The 
text, however, : 


_ recent 


those only 


is of the essence. 

The art of the last half century naturally 
receives by far the ‘larger share of ) 
but it is not Jeft hanging in the air. Mr. 
Mortensen is an art “who bases 
beginning with 
the Byzantine style of the tnany medieval 
frescoes in Danish churches. He delicately 
assesses what may be specifically Danish 
in: them, as he does with the art described 
throughout, without the least 

He is that’ in prehistory the 
Scandinavian cultures are called marginal, 
receiving the forms into which their crea- 


tive flowed 


historian 
-his book on solid history, 


chauvinism. 


aware 


impulse 
cultures, 


mainly from 
shows that this 
has and still continues, as it 
does in much larger countries. 
Danish 


and he 
continued, 


proc ess 


- Through 


versions of Romanti- 


Classicism, 


Mormons. It -, 


.intention 1s, 


questions 


_ goblins ‘that wait to master a 


NIELS 


book 


‘its own. realities, 


space, .* flapping on the clothes line.” 


- walking, strides. 


older * 


art critic 
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cism, Impressionism ‘and the latest clutch - 
of “Isms,” he without . 


never for- 


reader 
any pedantry or filing. system, 
that 


guides the 


getting arusts -are responsive to - the 
literary, political and religious movements 
of their period whether they are for or 
against ‘them. Nor does lie blame an apple 
for not being a pear; sometimes’ he almost 
too indulgently puts himself in the artist's 
place in order to, explaim .what the man’s 


even if it is only “to put same 


one modern 


Danish artist expressed himself. 


big ‘noise in the picture,” as 


As to modern art, he does put all the 
those of us would like 
to put who approach it wearing smoked 
glasses and defiantly addicted to “Nature.” 
Does the art of the forties ard the 
mean ~ 


which. 


fifties 
a tragic evolution from individuality ° 
abstract color uniform”? He 
puts the question, 


to an only 


Den 
evolution since Im 
mean the. 
keenly 


assuring us ‘that in 
mark as elsewhere the 


pressionism doés 


not 


: end ° of 
civilization. He is 


aware of the 
poor Danish 


artist “who has to direct attention to him-. 


- self either by keeping-up with international 


and 
latest-style. 


fashion entering the with the 
Paris, or -by 
quickly acquiring a glaring manner, even 
if it is at the expense of the direct experi 
ence, which 


on canvas.” 


arena 


pictures trom 


alone is able to re-create life 
But he knows that 
springs from the artist's inner life, 


color 
1 having 
and he adds-the warning 


lacking 


gaudy 


that “if thé 
then the 


earth-connection is 


colors -are so many rags 


Niels Th. Mortensen sees signs that: 


.balanced and perhaps a more character 


istically Danish art is ‘flourishing quietly in 
the’ provinces Of one 
Th. Hagedorn Olsen, lie 
a dream-world,, 


artist from - Fyn, 


says: “He lives in 
takes large, sleep 
His figures step out of ‘the 
faint light of early spring mornings, 
the countryside 


where he 


when 
stretches in juicily green 
and .blue squares downto the whitely cold 
fjord.””, ; 
*Mr. Mortensen is a poet as well as an 
‘and historian. 


Art critics should always ‘be poets: 


SIGNE Toksvic 
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Péter Freuchen’s Book of the Seven Seas 


is a magnificent volume filled with lore and _ 


legend, with history and solid facts as well 
‘as strange tales’ as only the late Danish 
author. and explorer could tell them: Co- 
authored by David Loth, this whale of a 
book presents a colorful and exciting pic- 
ture of man’s adventures on the sea, from 
‘pre-historic voyages to modern expeditions, 
and will vastly increase the reader’s knowl- 
edge about ships. and boats and the sea 
itself, its | * ‘and 
chapters 


tides,” waves, currents. 


deal with 
pirates and slave-traders, with whalers and 


Equally 


fascinating 


naval battles, strange islands, and the great © 


mysteries of the séa., The wealth of care- 
fully selected maps and illustrations will 


add immeasyrably to the enjoyment of the’ 


‘reader. (Julian. Messner. 
Price $7.50). 


1957. 


512° pp- 


.The Icelandic poet Jon 
(1744-1819) is the subject of a study by Pro- 
fessor Richard Beck recently published as 
No. L6 in the Studia Islandica series. (H. F. 
Leiftur. Reykjavik. 1957. 63 pp.) En- 
titled Jon porlaksson, Icelandic Translator 
.of Pope and Milton, -this valuable study is 
a condensed revised version of the 
author's Ph.D. dissertation of 1926. It con- 
tains both 4 biographical sketch ‘and a 


detailed examination of pborlaksson’s work 
as a 


and 


translator, based to 


some 
and the Icelandic versions of Pope’s Essay 
on Man and Milton's Paradise Lost. 


The American-Swedish Historical Foun- 
dation. last year . decided ‘to ‘discontinue 
issuing The’ Chronicle, its quarterly maga 
zine, ‘and instead resume.publication of its 
fornjer The 1957 


Yearbook: Yearbook. 


edited by Professor Adolph B.. Benson and 


handsomely illustrated, sets indeed a high 
standard for its successors, with a number 
Gt excellent ‘articles .on Swedish American 
topics in addition to news items and re 
ports about the ASHF and its Museum in 


Philadelphia. 


Scandinavian 


porlaksson” 


extent on 
comparisons between the English originals ° 
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Sven Stolpe, Swedish novelist,. essayist 
and critic,.is one of the best known of 
converts to Catholicism. 
Sound of a Distant Horn, his first novel 
to appear in English, was-widely and favor- 
ably reviewed and commented upon. It is 
a story in which the deepest spiritual 
themes are explored and which will lead 
to increased understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of sin and grace. Originally published 
in Sweden under the title Lé&tt, snabb 
och 6m, the English version is the work’ 
Lamb. (Sheed & Ward. 1957. 
301 pp. Price. $3.95). 


of George 


Seven renowned clergymen present a sur- 
vey of world Lutheranism in a work recent- 
ly published by Augsburg Publishing House 
in Minneapolis. Under the title Lutheran 
Churches of the World the book deals fully 
with the historical development, the or- 


_ ganization, and the problems facing the 


Lutheran churc hes in Central Europe, 
Scandinavia, North and South America, as 
well as Asia and Africa. Concise and au- 
thoritative, the various accounts serve to 
clarify thé impact on today’s world of the 
Lutheran faith, which embraces a world- 
wide communjon of 70 million people. The 
section on the Scandinavian’ countries has 
been written by Dr. Ragnar Askmark, Dean 
of the Cathedral of (1957. 


333 pp. Price $3.50). 


Gothenburg. 


A number of Scandinavian architects and 
artists are. represented ‘in Art in European 
Architecture, an important volume recently 
issued by Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 
The book presents an excellent survey of 
post-war European architecture and dem- 
onstrates the modern synthesis of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, and the attend 
ant utilization of-murals, stained glass, and, 
mosaic. Hundreds of illustrations, many in 
color, bring out these trends and their often 


The 


both beautiful’ and startling resilts. 


.text, printed in both English and French, 


is by Paul Damaz, a French architect and 
designer now residing in New York. The 
book also has a Foreword by Le Corbusier 
.(228 pp. Price $12.50.) . 
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The history and development of one olf 
Norway's leading airlines, Braathen’s South 
American and Far East Airtransport (SAF FE 
1 lltid 
by- Johan 
attrac 
tive and profusely illustrated volume traces 
the the SAFE 


for short), are fully dealt with’ in 


Videre, a publication issued 


Grundt Tanum in Oslo. This very 


story olf airline, its origin 


and founding in 1946, the great progress 


made under the able leadership of* Ludvy. 
G. Braathen, 


stacles were overcome. It iS indeed a saga 


and the. way numerous ob 


of enterprise! (1957. 127 pp. Price $3.00) 


Ihe Heritage Press has issued a néw: 


de-luxe edition of Henrik Ibsen's Peer 


Gynt, profusely illustrated by thé Nor 
wegian artist Per Krohg. The text used is 
the English translation made ‘by Wil]liam 
and Charles Archer, 


whose work to most 


intents and purposes have very well stood ° 


the test of time. 
by Krohg, the 
most part to have been infused with the 
genuine spirit of (1957 
xxlv pp.) 


The imaginative drawings 


many in color, seem fof 


Ibsenism. 3154 


The brilliant career of Rasmus Rask, the 
great Danish linguistic scholar, came to an 


end in 1832. In conjunction with the 125th* 


anniversary of his death, a small brochure 
Rask’s 
written and privately published by Dr. A 
R. Nykl of Evanston, Ill. The 
Arabic, Sanskrit 
gravestone are 
Dr. Nvykl, 
summary oj 


entitled Rasmus Grave has been 


INscTIpuoNns 


in Icelandic, and 


Rask’s 
interpreted by 
added a 


on described arid 


Ww ho has 
the famed 


S1L.50). 


brief 


linguist’s life and work. (Price 


Anyone interested in Scandinavian prod-, 


ducts, travel and services will find the Sixth 
Annual Edition of 


indispensable. 


Scandinavia in 
This 


contains 


to be attractive 


pocket-size directory illustrated 


and informative articles, and a comprehen 


sive classified section covering importers, 


retailers, travel agents, and Scandinavian 


information and government offices in the 
U.S.A. (64 


$1 for two copies. 


Price 60 cents for 

Published Arthur 
Gomsrud, One Gregory Court, E. Norwalk, 
Conn.) ; 


pages. one, 


by 


Danish. 


also” 


‘Four Modern Plays. 


U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEM 


. The , Scandinavian ‘World’ by Proféssar 
Andrew C. .O’Deil is a scholarly and com 
prehensive réview of the geography of the 
Northern countries, from Finland’ in the 
‘east to Greenland in the west. ‘Illustrated 
with maps, diagrams and photographs, this 
] deals in great detail 
and very competently the 


aspects of this huge area and: its regiona! 


important volume 


witli physical 


and economic geography. The author 
who has ‘traveled extensively in Scandi 
navia 


is Professor of Geography in the 


University, of Aberdeen (Longmans 


Green & Co! 1957. 549 pp * Price S900 


Here ‘Fs the Far North by Evelyn Ste 
‘tansson is a vivid description of the’ lands 
and peoples af Greenland, Iceland, and the . 
Soviet Arctic. Not limiting herself. to ‘the: 
geographic subject, Mrs 
Stefansson writes entertainingly about the 


aspects. of her 
history and culture’of these-regions as well 
as recent developmenis. The’ volume fea 
-tures a wealth of excellent photogtaphs 
and: a- number of maps. (Charles. Scribner's 
:Sons. -1957. 154 pp. . Price’ $3.50). The 
author, who is the wife of the famous 
explorer, Vilhjalmut Stefansson, is: the: Li 
brarian of the Stefansson. Collection at’ 
Dartmouth College One of het previous 
books, Here Is. Alaska, will soon appear 
in a revised edition, ‘and a_ projecteit 
volume on the Canadian Arctic will com 
. plete the series. ; 


-Henrik Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler is atnong 


the Rinehart & 


four | plays selected ‘by 
Company ‘for jnclusion in one of their 
most recent * paperback editions, entitled 
\lso represented are. 
Bernard Shaw, Eugene O'Neill. and Arthur 
. Miller. (1957 : 


338 pp. Price 95 cents). 


_ The British trade negotiations with Den 
mark, Norway,, and Sweden. during’ World 
War I are dealt with in some detail in 
The Allied Blockade of 1914 
1916 by Marion C. Sinev. The author of 
this.important study is Associate Professor 
of History at Western Reserve University 
in ‘Cleveland. (I niversity’*.of _ Michigan’ 


Press. 1957. 339 pp Price $6 50) 


Germany 





BOOKS 


The Kensington Stone 


A Mystery Solved 


ERIK. WAHLGREN 


By means of scholarly sleuthing which will absorb all mystery, 
lovers Erik Wahlgren, a noted .Scandinavian scholar, has solved 
the hity-year-old controversy concerning the authenticity’ of the 
Kensington ‘Stone. This curiously inscribed stone was discovered 
‘by a Minnesota farmer in 1898 and whose inscription, if true, 
would prove the exploration of North America over a century 


‘before Columbus. 
308 pages $5.00 


‘The woes of Wisconsin Press 


400 STERLING court, _MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 


The .Ghost by Kart E. Stahl is an un Gunilla is the story about a polar beat 
usual * autobiegraphical narrative; both cub and its encounter with a trapper and 
évenitul and’ highly dramatic, Going to his dog in Spitsbergen. This vivid yarn, 
sea at the age ol fourteen, the author had -with its splendid nature descriptions and 
a full’ measure Of trials and tribulations, charming illustrations will greatly appeal 
being slianghaied and maltreated, and to young people. The author, Albert Vik 
even terrorizing ds a “ghost” the ship © sten, is a Swedish writer who has spent 
that finally took him to \merica. Follow- — more than a year inthe regions described 
ing . the harrowing experiences , described in the book. (Thomas Nelson & Sons 

in the, book,.the, author went on to be 1957. 160 pp. Ill. Price $2.75 

come a very successful’ businessman’ in. his : oa 
adopted country. (Exposition Press. 1957. Norda Prismo (“Northern Prism’) may 
2°77 pp Prices $3.50) ; ; sae be called a World-Scandinavian Review! 
Dealing primarily with the culture of the 
ae Scandinavian countries, this magazine pub 
The Museum of. Modern Art int New — lished bi-monthly in Esperanto, was initi 
York early this year issued Edvard Murch ated three years ago and soon found a 
1: Selection of.His Prints front American ready response throughout the world. Each 
Collections by William S. Lieberman. Con issue comprises 65 pages and is richly 
. taining a brief biography.and many re illustrated. The review mainly contains 
preductions of Munch's prints, this attrac articles on the cultural and social back 
tive booklet: will no doubt serve to bolster eround of the Scandinavian countries 
‘the contention that his greatést work is to: translations of Scandinavian poetry and 
be found among his woodcuts and litho prose, and articles on Northern painting 
graphs. (Distributed by Simon and Schus _and sculpture. (Barnhusgatan 8, Stockholm 
pp-). “ts, Yearly subscription: $2.00). 


When answering ad\ isements, ‘plez mention : AMERICAN-SCANDINAV 
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and 


Musical 


are expected from Scandinavia at this writ 


visitors, individual group, 
with the 


Minnesota, the 


connection 
State ol 
premiere ot a 


ing. In 
festivities of the 
world new symphony by 
Harald Szeverud, commissioned for the o¢ 
casion, was performed by the Minneapolis 
Antal Doratu 


Symphony Orchestra, 


ducting. 
The 


land will have its first musical representa 


con 


tive this June in the person of Paavo 
young conductor (he’s 
Helsinki Chamber Or 
the conductors of the 
Finnish Radio Symphony Orchestra. Dur 
ing his 3-month stay on these shores, Mr. 
first-hand Amer 


music life 


Berglund, gifted 
not yet 30) of the 


chestra and one of 


Berglund will observe at 
ica’s lively summertime as exem 


Berkshire 


music 


plified by such places as the 
Music 


-vals 


and the 
music 


Center 


various fest 


and school summer 


sessions 


throughout the country. 


Most important of our musical visitors 
in the immediate Danish 
National Radio 
which 


future will be the 
Orchestra of the State 
will New York in 


second American 


arrive in early 


October for its tour 
under the 
Artists 


Scandinavian Foundation. 


joint auspices of Columbia 


Management and the American 


Thomas Jensen, 
Erik 
chief conductor at the Danish State Radio, 
and John -Frandsen, 
Danish Royal 
during the 
American 


who has succeeded the late Tuxen as 


conductor of the 
Theater, will share the baton 


six-week tour covering some 37 
City (October 27), 
(October 28), Beverly Hills 


Urbana 


cities. lowa 
Minneapolis 
(October 31) 
New York 


cities with or near ASF chapters which will 
hear the Danish National Orchestra 


(Novembet 5) 
(November 16) are among thos¢ 


in the 
course of the forthcoming tour. It is to 
ASF make a 


effort to get ‘as many of then 


be hoped that members will 
special 
friends as possible, as 


to the 


well as themselves 
Danish National Orchestra concert 


centennial’ 


ASF’s own leader program for Fin-, 


Pohjola ‘ 


* Oceanide 


and 


nearest.them when the time comes.’ Be it 
duly noted-that this will mark ‘the first 


appearance of this brilliant orchestra on 
the West. Coast. 


of their concerts during the 1952 American 


As one who heard several. 


‘tour, as well as numerous performances in’ 


Denmark, I can assure our friends in and 


around Los Angeles that they are in for a 


“real treat at the end of October! 


If new recordings of Scandinavian musi 
have, slackened off 
months; the 


somewhat in recent 


live performance picture wn 
this country has looked very ros\ inde ed 
New York had a premiere of a recent Trio 
‘Cello by Sweden's 


which 


for Piano, Clarinet and 
Karl Birger-Blomdahl its per 
formers, the “Tichman Trio, very favorabl 


gave 


press notices this past February. ‘But it. is 


the future: which seems most promising 


inasmuch as Leonard Bernstein, whe. as 
sumes the Musical Directorship of the New 
York Philharmonic next season, has asked 


his young Thomas Schippers 


colleague 
who will be one of the featured guest ‘con 
ductors 


next season 


to pay special atten 
tion to the Scandinavian repertoire 


New Recordings The Scan 
dinavian repertoire has dominated the pi 
ture during the first quarter of the year 
Columbia offers a fine LP coupling of th 


standard 


Grieg and Sibelius string’ quartets played 
by the Budapest Quartet plus a .collection 
of the Finnish master’s major tone poems 
En. Saga, Tapio The Océanides, and: 
Datighter dqne by Eugen 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
How little 
ago “no wl P 
s, and now there are at least four! 
offers a,Grieg collection by Sir.. 
John Barbirolli and the Hallé Ofchestra 
the Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 Elegiac Melo-: 
dies for Strings, and best of all, the 


Strange that 
there 


more than a veal 


wert versions of The 


Mercury 


SvVvm 
phoni Dances The small but enterprising 
firm of Boston Records has announced a 
first recording by , Lames Stagliano of the 
French Horn Sonata from the pen of 
Denmark’s Niels Viggo Bentzon,, which 
should be. in the store by the 


time you 


r¢ id’ th Ss 


Davin Hatt 
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SS= TRAVEL) 
 NOTES“*= 


Freedom of Travel: Extended 
to Non-Scandinavians 

The freedom of travel in the North has 
now been exténded to ‘nor-Scandinavians. ° 
In the summer of 1952 passports were 
abolished for Scandinavians traveling from 
one Northern country to another, and this 
arrangement became an immediate succéss. 
May 1 


A foreigner 


* From nan-Scandinavians are -in 


arriving from abroad 


- 


in ‘Sweden, Norway, Deymark ot Finland 


* cluded. 


-will thus bé required’ to have his passport, 
stamped only upori his first entry and be 
fore his last departure. 


Sightseeing ‘by Viking Longship 
near Stavanger, - eb, 
King Harald 
Harfagre, with his fleet of Viking long 


One thousand vears alter 


ships, forged the union of Norway,by win 
-ning the memorable battle of Hafrsfjord, 
a Viking: Ship will once again be sailing 
these same waters, but this time with a 
complement of peaceful tourists on board. 
-A ‘Stavanger restaurant proprietot has o1 
dered a true-to-life replica of the celebrated 
Oseberg ship, a vessel megsurittg 60 ft. from 
stem to stern. This proud craft was handed 
over in March, and will provide’a pi 
turesque addition ‘to the .general run of 
tourist conveyance this ‘summer when 
crewed by. 22 oarsmen—with éxtra hands 
to cope with the sails she will enable 40 
visjtors at a time to, obtain, a’ Viking’s-eve 

* view of local scenic attractions. Real, mead 

served in drinking horns, will be handed 
round, and every passenger will receive a 
“Viking Certificate” from none‘other than 
“King ‘Harald himself. At” 
M@lla, wher passe neers will mustet before 


setting off on their 


Harfagre” 


“raid’, a Viking fortress’ 
will be’ set up, and here latter-day rovers 


will be served meat roast on the spit. 


. extended their “Low Season” 


. Visiting o1 


NOTES 197 


Icelandic Airlines Offer “Seasonal Rates” 


In spite of the considerable cuts in their 
trans-Atlantic air fares instituted last April, 
Icelandic Airlines will continue otter 
their very popular and extra low “Seasonal 


to 


“Rates” during the fall, winter and spring 


months. -Also, in conjunction with the in 


of the IAL 


five 


troduction new low prices, 


from to 
than months, 


July and 


no less nine making June 


August the only “High Season” 
for trafhe and July, 
\ugust and September for westbound traf- 
Airlines is 


months eastbound 


fic. Icelandic: the only 


with special “Low Season” rates. 


The increased length of the 
will 
the 


carrier 


“Low Sea- 


son” welcome 


enthusiastic 
of “out-of-season” 
travelers, who will thus get the 


receive an 


from 


great number 


benefit of 


‘the extra low rates during nine months of 


the vear Many 


on 


in each direction. “outol 


season” travelers abroad 


go business, 
while others go to Scandinavia for plain 
sightseeing, for Christmas, for 
for the 
that the 


countries can offer the year round. 


skiing or fishing, or 


many other 


types of vacation 


Scandinavian 


For and ‘small families “‘Low 


on 


large Sea- 


son” travel 


Icelandic 
travel 
Plan, by 


\irlines provides 


an additional bonus in the Family 


take 


substantial 


Travel which one 


may both, 


wife and. children 


along at 
SaVINGS. 


New Hotel in 
High on 


with .a 


Stockholm 


a pine-clad rocky promontory, 
stuilmning view 


Baltic .Sea 


inlet 
Stockholm’s new 


Foresta, combining many 


over an trom 


the 
hotel 
and 


lies est 


novelties 
before offered 


hotel 


features never 
The 
but new sections 


added. The 


Foresta has existed 


LOUTISLS 


] 


in Sweden opened 


was early 


facil 
nucleus of the 


last 


summet! and 


ities will be 


present ior manv ve 


residence 


ars 


in the form of a_ private 
later restaurant, which rears its white 
roofed structure like a medieval castle 


remarkable 


and 
brick 
This 
unit has been allowed to stand 


although the interior is being completely 


rebuilt. In conjunction with the restaurant 


3 
two new buildings have been erected 


one 
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a five-story hotel, with broad balconies and 
spacious terraces, and the other a three- 
story apartment hotel. The Foresta will be 
able to accommodate 300 guests. 


Forestry Main Theme of 
1958 St. Entk Fan 

“The Forest—Raw Material Source of 
Sweden's Largest Industry will be the 
main theme of this year’s St. Erik Indus 
trial Fair, to be held in Stockholm August 
30-September 14. The fair coincides with 
a sectional meeting of the International 
Union of Forestry Research and follows 
immediately upon the 9th Northern For 


estry Congress, with an expected attend 


ance of about one thousand. The forestry 


show will be divided into two exhibits, one 
concerned with ideas and the other a com 
mercial section. The idea exhibit will form 
what the organizers call a “green line 

showing some twenty phases of forestry 
work. An attempt will be made to creat 
a simplifed and uniform forestry nomen 
clature in the leading languages, probably 
in collaboration with FAO Food and 
Agriculture Organization The idea sec 
tion will include a selection’ of the latest 
in the field of forestry machines and tools 
while a wide range of machinery and im 
plements will be shown in the commercial 


exhibit 


Midnight Sun and a Marble Bust 


Ihe final touches are now being put to 
the new restaurant crowning the 1L000-foot 
North Cape rock, which will be open to 
visitors this season The North Cape res 
taurant, built according to the winning 
design in a competition arranged for this 
purpose, will be a low building. con 
structed of natural stone and surrounded 
by a stone-fence, in harmony with its bleak 
and forbidding surroundings The side 
facing the Arctic Ocean will contain a 
window over 50 ft. long, to allow the light 
of the Midnight Sun to stream in. A 
marble bust of Louis Phillipe, king of 
France 1830-1848, will remind visitors of 
the journey to North Cape which he un 
dertook in 1795, at the age of 22, when 
an exile from his native land. The bust 
will be brought to Norway this summer by 


the French frigate Ailette. 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


Read 


NORTHERN WORLD 


\ non-political journal of North European 
culture and affairs, intended for those many 
people of North European origin who are 
today scattered throughout the world but- 
who still retain an interest in their ancient 


homelands 


36 pages 


led aiso-~-as 


e May/June issue 


Annual subscription $2.80. is subject to .a 
special 30; discount for Foundation Mem 


bers who pay only $2 ‘per annum! 


569 Boyd St. 


Chase City, Virginia 


from Sweden 


PE meat 
Te Umea Fm uel e 


by STROMBERGSHYTTAN 


We cordially invite your inspection. 
WHOLESALE € 
Exclusive U.S.A. distributor 
R. F. BRODEGAARD & 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


THe AMERICAN-SCANDI 





TRAVEL NOTES 


SAS to Expand Summer Trafft 


Scandinavian’ Airlines System will in- 
crease its summer trafic on the North At- 
lantic routes by about 40 per cent this year, 
. offering 78 flights a week in each direction. 
There will be thirty-one flights from New 
York, and eight fromr Los Angeles on the 
Arctic route which now, is in its fourth 
year. A new: “Globetrotter” or economy 
class was introduced -on April 1 when the 
summer schedule took effect. 

SAS carried a total of 1,396,000  passen- 
‘gers in the twelve-month period ended last 
September 30, or 217,000 more than the 
year before, according to the company’s 
annual report. . About 44,000 passengers 
have flown the SAS route between Los 
Angeles and Europe since the service was 
_Started in November, 1954. , 


New 3 Ne "7 ice to West Norway 


This summer the town of Alesund in the 
northern corner Of Vestlandet will inaugu 
rate ‘its new airport, and there will be a 
daily air service, operated by Braathen’s 
SAFE with 58-seater DC4’s, to and “from 
Oslo. Alesund will also ‘be linked up in the 
coastal route operated by this company, 
which will fly from Stayanger to Trond 
heim, calling en ,route at Bergen and 
Alesund. Thus there will be two connec 
“*tions daily Aléesund-Bergen. The Oslo 
Alesund flight should prove a major tourist 
attraction, as’ aircraft will pass over the 
Jotunheimen mountajns and fly across the 
Romsdal Fjord past Andalsnes, .providing 
passengers with a bird's-eye view of some 
. of Norway's most breath-taking fjord and 
‘mountain scenery. - : i 


*“Bergensfjord” to Cruise Around the World 


[The motor liner .Bergensfjord of the 
Norwegian America Line will cruise around 
the world.in eighty days early next year, 
with departure from New Yotk on January 
17. “The itinerary will include Gibraltar: 
Naples, Italy; Port Said and Suez, Egypt; 
Aden, , Southern Arabia; Bombay, India: 
Colombo, Ceylon: Singapore; . Bangkok, 
‘Thailand; Hong Kong; Kobe and ‘Yoko 
hama,’ Japan; Hanolulu, Hawaii; Long 
Beach, California: Balboa .and Gristobai, 
Panama Canal Zone. : . 2s 


* When answering advertisements, please 





Just Published! 


A HISTORY OF 
DANISH 
LITERATURE 


By Puiture M. Mircueni 


4 History of Danish Literature, the first 
book‘ published by The \American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation in 1958, takes its place as 
the fourth in the ASF series of histories and 
literary histories of the Northern countries. 
In this volume Dr. Phillip M. Mitchell of the 
University of Kansas gives a comprehensive 
and very readable account of Danish belles 
lettres, in which are included all poets and 
prose writers of note from the earliest times 


down to our own day. 


Dr. Mitchell provides not only biographical 
sketches of the numerous authors but, draw- 
ing upon the most recent research, he also 
gives highly authoritative analyses and inter 
pretations of their work. In tracing the 
development of Danish literature he has 
taken due account of the historical back- 
ground for each period and the prevailing 
cultural crosscurrents. Profusely illustrated 
this book is certain to be warmly welcomed 


by the scholar and the general reader alike. 


Price $6.00 


Members of the Foundation 


to a 25% discount on all bool 


Order from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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FINEST HOLIDAY OF a,” 
a Swedis American line — 


eae 
1a RII oo 


Choose your cruise. . 


ae ae 
ASS. RENE: 


.on a “happy ship” custom-built and. completely air- 


conditioned for luxurious, healthful sea travel. Wide play-and-sport decks, - 
delightful lounges, cafes and swimming pools invite you to grand good times’. 
at parties, dances, motion pictures. Your own room is outside, with private 
bath or shower. Enjoy fabulous meals‘and service, too, on your holiday cruise! 


SOUTH SEA ISLES — FAR EAST CRUISE 
“THE CRUISE OF A LIFETIME’ 

M.S. KUNGSHOLM—JAN. 10, 1959—98 Days—31,603 Miles 

—22 Ports including Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, 

Australia, Bali, Singapore, Bangkok, Monila, Japon, 

Howoii, Mexico. RATES FROM $3,100. 


THE “GREAT CRUISE AROUND AFRICA 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM—JAN. 26, 1959—72 Days—20,690 Miles 
—20 Ports including Madeira, Morocco, Senegal, 

Guinea, Angola, South Africa, Mozambique, Madagascar, 
Zonzibor, Kenya, Arabia, Sudan, Egypt and the Medi- 
terranean. RATES FROM $2,250. 3 


SHORT DELIGHTFUL WEST INDIES CRUISES 


AUG. 13, 1958—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
8 DAYS—Havana, Nassau - 
RATES FROM $200.00 


OCT. 3, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
7 DAYS—Havana—RATES FROM $175.00 


OCT. 11, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
12 DAYS—San Juan, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Havana, Nassau—RATES FROM $300.00 


OCT. 24, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
10 DAYS—St. John, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau—RATES FROM $255.00 


Cartagena, 


NOV. 4, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM - 
10 DAYS—St. John, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau—RATES EROM $255.00 


NOV. 15, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 


"46 DAYS—Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, 


Cristobal, Havana. RATES FROM $400.00 


DEC. 20, 1958—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
16 DAYS—Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Havana. RATES FROM $465.00 

JAN. 7, 1959—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
16 DAYS—Havana, San Bias, Cristobal,: 
Ciudad Trujillo, San Juan, 
Nassau. RATES FROM $450.00 


FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


_ Swedish American Line 


THE wore VIKING FLEET 


636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Offices or Agents in All Principal Cities. 
ee ee ee ee te 


When answering advertisements, 


please mention THE 


*A MERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN, Revisw 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


° S> _ 0. ; : a 7 hg c- ) 
7 De weilish Cul fuatjompany 
(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA ‘OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 


a joint, service with 


The De. La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


: Regular freight and passenger service between 


~The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


_ DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish’ East Asia Company also operates a regular 
' +* service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon,.Burma and the Far East. 


FOR a 


Baal PlyeeGogpne. 


aeeiak Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y,, Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 


General. Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.I. : 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
Enjoy your Trip — Go by.Ship — 


Travel by ship and enjoy the fun, -relaxation, friendly service, tempting 
food and good companionship that go with.a carefree shipboard life. 
You'll have a real vacation on the way, feeling rested and ready to enjoy 
the sights ahead to the fullest. You have a choice of: three beautiful 
ships when you travel the Norwegian. America Line way — with sea- 
manship and service-in the Scandinavian tradition.. eee 


Regular sailings to NORWAY with frequent calls ‘at 
COPENHAGEN — the Gateway to Northern Europe. . 


From New York 


ns. Caen... Lasaeiellindii snapagunenee SUly 23 -August 21 
M.S. BERGENSFJORD . nuynmmenpuinn August 13 -September 10 
S.S. STAVANGERFJORD netintannmee August 7 meter 3 


Convenient and frequent conn Ons to al it points in Scar dinavia and the Contine nt . 


- Carefpee Cruises Cruises 


See _— Travel . Agent, or 


ean, icwiies fine.’ 


AGENCY, INC." 
24 STATE STREET Cah NEW YORK: 4, N. .; 


CHICAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO .*° MONTREAL 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern,- comfortable, fast passenger ‘and freight vessels. Sailings about 
Sgt * every’ seven days in cach direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisitie and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
_ Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 


including meals 


For further rates and _particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 
FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: W Hitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central .6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bhig. : 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede. sich. Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


{The United Steamship Company, Ltd. ) 
: a 








AN-SCANDINA 
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| - AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS — 
Freight ‘and Passenger | Service , 


REGULAR SAILINGS. FROM 
United States East Coast Ports te: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
‘SWEDEN - POLAND. 
“FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


5 BROADWAY, N. Y- 4, N. Y. 
PM Digby 4- 5000 | 


a Offices. in - Principal Cities 
i of the World, 
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THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, LTD., COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





: emcees 


Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U.S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 


to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports” 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom ‘and Continental Ports to Read. Sea. 


India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Fur East, Japan arid Australia” 


‘THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS.ANGELES : NEW YORK °  } _ PORTLAND 
i SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Se i ee ee a 


REDER! AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


| A JOHNSON .& CO., INC... 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


t 


—4— sree “| /BNRBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


SMORGASBORD 


INC. .. 
NEW YORK 


: -* delicaci« | 
AR : . 
QT ss . _GAFFELBITAR 


eee ‘ . eee General Agents For 
Lighdhouse Bexd KUNGSSILL vo | 
WILH. WILHELMSEN 


SLICED HERRING in dill sauc: “Regular and Fiequent Sailings 


CARLSON’S TIDBITS Ps 
SVEA KALASSILL . |° 7... North Atlantic Ports 
MASTER HERRING. TIDBITS, +n " .* To Norway 
' _ South Atlantic Ports . 
To Scandinavia and Baltic © 


Gulf Ports 
. To Continent, Scandinavia arid Baltic: 


General: Offices 
.17 Battery Pl., New York 4,-N: Y. 


B. WESTERGAARD &°CO., INC. WHitehall 4.1300 


363-36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N Y. 
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WEST COAST LINE 


(GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


Ke J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 


DIRECT SERVICES - 


from 


ATLANTIC: COAST and GULF PORTS 
“i 
“CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
. ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


“WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


_. 67 BROAD STREET . 
 Teleptione: Whitehall 3- 9600 rl 
New York, N.Y. 


‘King Vasa Brand © 


KALAS-SILL 


And a Great Variety: of 
Other Famous Delicacies. 
Anchovies — Herring Tidbits — 
Cocktail ‘Shrimps — 
“King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 
Sardines —'Gjetost — Nogkkelost 


_§. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


_ 34. Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





ihe 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New Orleans, La. 


~ 4RIPSHOLAN 
RESTAURANT 


_ Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


{mn American Restaurant in 


inest Swedish tradition 


erving Authentic Food of Two 
its ..Including Delicio 
gasbord 
STEN ] ACOBSSON 
Proprieto) 


" '324 East 57fh Street New York, N. Y. 
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a : Abrasives for setting up 
9 ° , mete! polishing wheels 
a. end belts, ebrasives to 

, be used-by the lepidarist 

‘ Sy for polishing and lep- 


NORTON MAKES .| “woshcen scence 


sure blasting 
BLASTING ABRASIVES 


Speciet refre 
rain, cement 
Grinding wheels ranging 
from tiny 3/16" to 72” 
diemeter of ALUNDUM® 
and CRYSTOLON® abre- 
sives. A variety of discs 
segments, Or.cks, sticks, 
mounted whee!ls and po:nts 
im Many sizes and shepes 


GRINDING WHEELS 


A vweried line 
for product sion 
2 nding end le end 
or tool room raging— 
including specie! me 
chines for crenkshefts ° ete 
camshafts and rolls . " ther liquid or 
GRINDING AND 7 ENCAPSULATING a a tine ae 
LAPPING MACHINES : oo. MACHINES : 


ee 
er mot 


ALUNDUM® Terrazzo end 
Cement Floor (c.f.) Ag- 
gregetes to provide per 
manently non-slip (wet ~ 
or dry end extremely 
weer-resisting floor end 
steir surfaces. 


"NON-SLIP r. paper plates and : = 
AGGREGATES ‘ = see’ _ PULPSTONES 


The BEHR-CAT® voried 
ond, expanding ne of 
pressure-sensit:'ve tapes 
products of Beh 


- ning Division 


the drafting 


PRESSURE - SENSITIVE shipping department j 5 a. NORBIDE* 
TAPES . PRODUCTS 


| | NORTON COMPANY 
Sharpening stones end ~® : a: tee _ Worcester 6, Mass. 


ebrasive pepers end 
cloths tor every we of Plants in Nine Countries—Dissributors Everywhere, 


industry end rhe home 
craftsman. Products of 


Behr-Manning, Troy, New 3 
Rengcveen eTocs qamasive papers | (NORTON) 
AND CLOTHS... . 


CERESENS COENES - aking better products: ..o make your products better. 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC NEW YORK CITY 





Woop PULP 


PAPER 


WOOD] 
Ua 
S 
Yd 8 
EXPORT 


<_CNC 


-. Btablished 1886 
THE GOTTESMAN ORGANIZATION 


Gottesman & Company, ‘incorporated - 
Central National Corporation 
Central National Commercial Somme: Inc. 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gottesman & ‘Gomsies Aktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden 
Central National—Gottesman Limited, London, England’ 


‘REPRESENTATIVES IN 55 LEADING: WORLD MARKETS 





makes them 


Cylindrical 


Tapered 
lit ayg 


The world’s leading anti-friction bearing ‘manufacturer, SKF 
produces all'types and sizes to fit all requirements. If it moves — 
we make it move more efficiently; longer and quieter. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA, 





